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HE Correspondents in Egypt are telling us, in their vague 

and hesitating way, some important facts. In the conflict 
of English and Egyptian opinion, the trial of the Arabists has 
proved impossible, the evidence being hopelessly voluminous 
and contradictory, and it is believed that the Khedive will 
amnesty them, on condition of their permanent residence beyond 
the confines of the Ottoman Empire. That involves, of course, 
a grant of some means of livelihood, and it is proposed, we per- 
ceive, to allow them to keep their pay. This, we think, is going too 
far. Itmay be indispensable for political reasons, one of which 
is the extreme irritation of the Sultan, to bring the trial to a 
close by an amnesty, but it cannot be necessary to grant more 
than a bare subsistence allowance to men who are, at all events, 
dangerous prisoners of war, and who knowingly staked their 
heads. As to a place of residence, departure from which should 
at once stop all allowances, we would venture to recommend 
Singapore. Malta is too near, and in India Arabi might be- 
come, if not a centre of disaffection, at least a religious leader 
of far too great importance. He could, it is true, be confined 
there under the State Prisoners Act; but we understand his 
sentence to be exile, and not imprisonment. 


The Correspondents affirm, moreover, that another primary 
question has been settled. Baker Pasha will not be Generalis- 
simo of Egypt. He is to command the two thousand Egyptian 
Gendarmerie, who will provide for internal order; while an 
officer specially selected in England will organise and command 
the Egyptian Army, reduced for the present to six thousand 
men. This officer will be assisted by English officers below him, 
and will, in fact, be in command of six thcusand Sepoy Irregulars. 
If the Egyptians also are allowed to attain all commands except 
the highest, this will be an excellent arrangement, but it will 
still be necessary to provide a small, central, purely European 
guard. This could be supplied, as we maintain, most easily by 
allowing 1,200 English Marines to be trained as artillerists, and 
leaving no other artillery in Egypt. The men would, of course, 
be in the service of the Khedive, but would receive orders only 
through their own officers, a privilege granted already to Arab, 
Rohilla, and Pathan contingents, in many Mussulman States. 
The defect of the system will be that it makes English 
influence in Egypt direct but incomplete, but statesmen must 
do the best they can, and to combine English ideas with 
Egyptian autonomy is no light task. The Turkish suzerainty 
will be in the end the substantial difficulty. 

The Secret Societies in Ireland, alarmed by the repeated ver- 
dicts against murderers, are standing at bay. Six detectives 
were on Saturday watching some dangerous characters at a 
corner of Sackville Street, either with a view to arrest them, or 
to protect the Judges who were dining near by, when they were 
attacked. One man, named Dowling, shot Detective Cox, and 
was shot by Detective Eastwood, who was then seized by another 
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man, named Devine, and his arm hurt. A soldier, who ran up, 
seized Devine, who was finally arrested, the remainder of his 
comrades flying. On the following Monday, Mr. D. J. Field, 
stationer, member of the jury which convicted the murderer 
Walsh, was followed to the door of his house by two men, one 
of whom knocked him down, and then “jobbed” him to death, 
as he thought, with a sword-cane. He is not, however, dead, 
though he has received six stabs, and lies in a very dangerous 
condition. The mob which assembled round the hospital to 
which Cox and Dowling were carried showed symptoms of 
sympathy with the assassin, and the Irish Government felt 
compelled to place Dublin under the Crimes Prevention Act. 
It has been explained, however, that the Act will be worked in 
Dublin strictly in the interests of justice, and with as little in- 
terference with decent citizens as is possible. We have touched 
on the affair elsewhere, but may say here that the obvious in- 
tention is to terrorise Judges, Policemen, and Jurymen, and so 
gender trials nugatory. 


Michael Davitt, Mr. Healy, Member for Wexford, and Mr. W. 
Redmond have recently made violent speeches in Ireland, 
pointing to a renewal of agitation against rent, Davitt in parti- 
cular declaring that unless the surplus under the Arrears Act 
was given to the suffering people of the West, Connemara, Done- 
gal, Kerry, and Cork must “march upon the plains and seize 
theland.” He advised all rent to be withheld till the grant was 
made. Sir W. Hart-Dyke, on Thursday, therefore, asked what the 
Government intended to do. Mr. Trevelyan replied that Mr. 
Redmond’s speech came within the Act, and he would be prose- 
cuted; while Mr. Davitt and Mr. Healy would be bound over to 
good behaviour in recognizances, or committed to prison in de- 
fault. “ If such speeches continue to be made, there is no hope for 
peace and order in Ireland,” and if they were repeated, the Viceroy 
would. prohibit the meetings of the National League. Mr. Healy 
hereupon remarked defiantly that he should be in Dublin on 
Saturday, whereat the House laughed. It is most painful to all 
Liberals to witness these interferences with freedom of speech, 
but it is still more painful to the Government; and if the latter 
are convinced that such speeches endanger order, they have 
practically no option. We should say, on the whole, that with 
the West in distress, Dublin full of assassins, and all Ireland 
hungry for excitement to make the wet winter pass, they do 
endanger it. 


Mr. Yorke’s use of the second rule yesterday week to get up a 
discussion on the so-called Treaty of Kilmainham was, in our 
opinion, a gross abuse of the terms of the rule. He asked leave 
to move the adjournment of the House, for the purpose of dis- 
cussing “a definite matter of urgent public importance,” the 
fact being, as every one knew, that it was an indefinite matter, 
of no public importance at all, and as much the opposite of 
“urgent” as anything could be. Nevertheless, the Opposition 
stood up in a body to demand the adjournment, and the discus- 
sion came off with the only conceivable result,—i.¢., none at all 
except a waste of an hour and a half or more of the time of the 
House. As there never was any Kilmainham Treaty, or any- 
thing of that nature, the House might just as well have de- 
manded an adjournment to discuss, as a “ definite matter of 
urgent public importance,” “ the hunting of the Snark.” 


The tenth, eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth of the Procedure 
resolutions passed at the close of last week and on Monday, 
with very little discussion, as follows:—‘10. That if Mr. 
Speaker, or the Chairman of a Committee of the whole 
House, shall be of opinion that a motion for the adjourn- 
ment of a debate, or of the House, during any debate, 
or that the Chairman do report progress, or do leave 
the Chair, is an abuse of the Rules of the House, he may 
forthwith put the question thereupon from the Chair. 11. 
That, when the order of the day for the consideration of a Bul 





as amended in the Committee of the whole House has been read, 
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the House do proceed to consider the same without question put, 
unless the Member in charge thereof shall desire to postpone its 
consideration, or a motion shall be made to recommit the Bill. 
12. That, whenever the Committee of Supply stands as the 
first order of the day on Monday or Thursday, Mr. Speaker shall 
leave the Chair without putting any question, unless on first 
going into Supply on the Army, Navy, or Civil Service Estimates 
respectively, or on any vote of credit, an amendment be moved, 
or question raised, relating to the Estimates proposed to be 
taken in Supply. 13. That the first seven and the last three of 
the said resolutions be Standing Orders of the House.” 


Mr. Gladstone made a very powerful speech on Monday, in 
favour of the experiment of two Grand Committees—a Com- 
mittee on Commercial questions, and a Committee on Legal 
questions. These Committees are to perform for Commercial 
and Legal Bills most of the functions of a Committee of the whole 
House. Mr. Gladstone pointed out that the object is by division 
of labour to utilise more fully than is now possible the special 
experience and abilities of Members of the House on both sides, 
and he expressed his profound confidence that it is by ex- 
pedients of this kind, much more than by repressive rules, that 
time and labour can be best economised. In the debate 
of Wednesday, Sir G. Campbell made a very unwise attempt 
to extend this principle to a Grand Committee on Scotch 
affairs, a proposal which was speedily smothered; while 
Sir Richard Cross very reasonably asked for a guarantee 
that these Grand Committees should not sit at the time when 
th House is sitting, since they are intended to do the work of 
the House, and ought not to be the means of detaching their 
Members from the general work of the House,—a guarantee also 
warmly demanded by Mr. Dillwyn. In the debate of Thursday 
night this guarantee was wisely conceded by Mr. Gladstone. 


After long discussion and many concessions from Mr. Gladstone 
of a nature to provide that the Grand Committees should never 
sit at times when the House is in Session, the first resolution of 
the second series on Procedure was at length agreed to on 
Thursday night in the following form :—* That two Standing 
Committees be appointed for the consideration of all Bills re- 
lating to Law and Courts of Justice and Legal Procedure, and 
to trade, shipping, and manufactures, which may, by order of 
the House, in each case, be committed to them; and the Pro- 
cedure in such Committees shall be the same as in a Select 
Committee, unless the House shall otherwise order : 
provided that strangers shall be admitted, except when 
the Committee shall order them to withdraw; provided also 
that the said Committees shall be excluded from the opera- 
tion of the Standing Order of July 21, 1856, and the said Com- 
mittees shall not sit, whilst the House is sitting, without the 
order.of the House; provided also, that any notice of amend- 
ment to any clause in a Bill which may be committed to a 
Standing Committee given by any honourable Member in the 
House shall stand referred to such Committee; provided also 
that twenty be the quorum of such Standing Committees.” 


A bitter little debate took place in the House of Commons on 
Tuesday, on the subject of the working of the Irish Land Act, 
in relation to the avowed intention of the Government to super- 
sede the recent system of appointing land-valuers in aid of the 
various Sub-Commissions, by multiplying the number of Sub- 
Commissioners themselvese Mr. Gibson asked leave to move the 
adjournment of the House to discuss this matter, representing it 
as a concession to the agitation of the tenants, and as result- 
ing from the tendency of these land-valuers to do more justice 
tothe landlords than the Sub-Commissioners themselves had 
been inclined to do. The Government warmly denied this, Mr. 
Trevelyan stating that, so far as the estimates of the land- 
valuers had gone, they had had his support, and had seemed to 
have been in perfect keeping with the previous decisions of the 
Sub-Commissioners,—allowing, of course, for the fact that the 
worst cases had been the first to be brought before the Court. 
The reason the system of appointing land-valuers was to be super- 
seded was simply and wholly because it had not expedited the 
business of the Land Courts at all as it had been expected to 
expedite that business, and that therefore some improvement of 
method had become essential., Mr. Trevelyan’s speech was a 
model of statesmanlike coolness, considering that Lord Randolph 
Charchill had just charged the Irish Government with being 
worse than the men who stabbed the Irish juror in the streets of 
Dublin, seeing that, in order “to buy-off political agitation,” 





it had “ corrupted and poisoned the pure source of 
had assassinated the very Courts themselves.” Lord Rand 

evidently does not know how very weak strong ‘enact 
when it is so strong as to be ludicrously inapplicable, suage ig, 


justice, and 





We deeply regret to learn that the Archbishop of Cant 
Dury is sinking rapidly, and that no hope is now entertained of 
his recovery. ils 


The French Government have apparently decided to jin 
North-West Madagascar. After retaining the Envoys — 
the Queen for some weeks in a state of honourable coi 
in Paris, M. Duclere finally desired them to sign a Treat ’ 
acknowledging that, under an old agreement with the Sak” 
lavas, France was entitled to a Protectorate over that Sellen 
of Madagascar. The Envoys refused, whereupon their flag wa 
hauled down by force, and they themselves compelled to euie 
Paris in a sort of disgrace. They are now in England. 4 
Cabinet Council was immediately held, and orders wore 
despatched to the French ships at La Réunion to enforce subs 
mission to the alleged Treaty. This action has been defended 
by French papers of every variety of opinion, and the most 
violent protests are made against allowing any English interfer. 
ence. Notroops have, however, been sent, and the Governmentig 
evidently either pandering to a momentary cry, or is un 
impression that, on the first demonstration of force, the Hovas 
will give way. That isa mistake. The Hovas are Malays by 
descent, and retain the fighting qualities of their ancestors. In 
1845 they beat off England and France united, and they wil] 
defend to the last the line of swampy forest which separates 
the healthy uplands from the coast. The French will cither be 
defeated, or forced to employ a much larger expedition, 


der the 


The breach between France and Madagascar excites much 
interest in England, and on Monday an important deputation 
from the Aborigines’ Protection Society, the Anti-Slavery 
Society, the London Missionary Society, and other philan- 
thropic Societies, accompanied by Mr. W. E. Forster, waited 
on Lord Granville, to request his good offices. They 
were extremely moderate iv their language, but main- 
tained, through Mr. Forster, that the only African people 
which had made an independent advance in civilisation ought 
to be let alone. Lord Granville, though exceedingly concilia 
tory in his language towards France, said his Office had no 
knowledge of the alleged Tresty with the Sakalavas confer. 
ring on the French a Protectorate; and intimated that if the 
Malagasy Ambassadors were accredited to this country, they 
would certainly be received. The deputation understood that Lord 
Granville would use his good offices on behalf of Madagascar, and 
it has been subsequently announced that M. Duclere has been 
requested not to precipitate hostilities. We imagine the French 
Government has made up its mind. 





The Sultan is still trembling for his personal safety. He hag. 
arrested Fuad Pasha, the youngest Marshal of the Army, anda 
favourite of the soldiers, with several other officers, on a charge 
of plotting his removal and the elevation of his brother, Raschid, 
to the throne. It is alleged, on the one hand, that this order 
was obtained by false representations from Osman Ghazi, 
the defender of Plevna, who hates Fuad Pasha; and, 
on the other, that Fuad was really privy to some plot. 
It is admitted by both sides that the Marshal indulged 
before his officers in unmeasured abuse of the Sultan 
and predictions of the ruin of the Empire, and Turkish dig- 
nitaries do not speak in that way unless they mean to take 
action. A Circassian regiment, too, quartered in the capital 
was suddenly disbanded and the men removed, while new 
guards were placed in the interior of the Palace. Whatever the 
truth, the menace came from the reforming party, which 
originally placed Abdul Hamid on the throne, but which always 
fights with this disadvantage,—that the three living forces in 
Constantinople, the Sultan, the Army, and the Mussulman 
mob, are all arrayed against it. 


A strange murder in Belgium, called the “ Bernays tragedy,” 
is attracting the attention of all Europe. An engineer, 
named Armand Peltzer, is accused of instigating his brother 
Léon to murder M. Bernays, a Belgian advocate, in order 
that he, the instigator, might marry Madame Bernays, with 
whom he had intimate relations—innocent or otherwise. We 
have stated the facts and theory of the Government prosecutors 
elsewhere, but may add here that while the evidence goes 
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against Léon—indeed, he publicly admits a man- 

1 hter—his brother’s share in the affair is as yet legally 
reg proved. The witnesses called to show the motive— 
m9 ely, the criminal intimacy with Madame Bernays—partly 
en. Should Armand be acquitted, the crime would 
i of the least explicable of the century, Léon having no 
quarrel with Bernays, and nothing to gain from him, yet having 
admittedly invited’ him to the house where he was found, 
a week after, dead. 


heavily 


Lord R. Churchill mixes caution with lis impudence. On 
Saturday a deputation from Manchester waited on him to ask 
him to contest the city at the next general election, but he 
declined, saying that he should sever his connection with Wood- 
stock with great reluctance. He believed that the principles of 
Lord Beaconsfield had been encouraged “by the misfortunes 
and blunders of those who unscrupulously combined to over- 
throw him.” A dissolution might, therefore, place the Tories 
in a position of great power, but “such a result would be 
due rather to the causes he had indicated than to the 
policy of the Opposition in Parliament. The Constitu- 
tional function of an Opposition was to oppose, and not 
support, the Government, and those functions had, during 
the three Sessions of this Parliament, been systematically 
neglected or ineffectually carried out. Legitimate opportunities 
had arisen for conflict, which ought to have resulted in the 
overthrow of the Ministry or in great damage thereto ; and those 
opportunities had been allowed to pass by unavailed of.” Con- 
sidering that Sir Stafford Northcote has just gone to sea, sick 
with Lord Randolph’s insubordination, this open attack is as 
ungenerous as it is unwise. It is, to say the least, inconsistent 
jn aman who charges his chief with want of dash, to declare 
in the same breath that for himself he shall cling tenaciously to 
his pecket-borough, and not help in the campaign to carry the 
great cities. 





Cambridge University is, at the present moment at all events, 
Conservative by nearly threeto one. Mr. Raikes,—a very strong 
partisan, and by no means a man of high learning or other 
academical reputation,—was on Tuesday returned for the 
University with 3,491 votes, against only 1,301 for his much 
more learned and probably much abler rival, Professor Stuart. 
In other words, Cambridge University cares little for learning 
as compared with Toryism, and likes its Toryism rather rank. 


Yesterday week, Lord Salisbury made a speech to 4,000 Con- 
servatives in the Edinburgh Corn Exchange, and, on the whole, 
a very dull speech it was, though we cannot often charge Lord 
Salisbury’s speeches with being dull. His chief point was the dis- 
continuity of the Liberal Party and policy of former times with 
the Liberal party and policy of our own day, which he illustrated 
by an attack, not differing in any way from former attacks, on 
the new Irish land-laws. The only lively bit of his speech was 
his charge against the Radicals, that they first get up and 
foment the social grievances which they afterwards take credit 
to themselves for removing, which he poiuted by declaring 
that-+they acted exactly like the man found guilty some years 
ago of first setting houses on fire, and then earning half-a- 
crown by being the first to report to the police the fire which he 
had himself kindled. The illustration was clever, and was in- 
vented by way of prelude to Lord Salisbury’s remarks on the 
Radical mode of dealing with Irish grievances, which he declared 
to be entirely of this nature. Considering, however, how very 
long the Tory policy has been tried in Ireland,—for centuries, 
during which Radicalism never had a chance,—may we not 
retaliate that during the whole of that time Toryism was 
assiduously laying, kindling, and stimulating the conflagration, 
which it then took credit for attempting to extinguish in blood ? 


The report of the House of Commons Committee on the 
imprisonment of Mr. Gray by Mr. Justice Lawson for contempt 
of Court has been finally presented to the House since its return 
to the Committee to be amended for a technical defect. We 
find no fault with the report, for though the Attorney-General 
certainly failed to adduce any precedents to show that the 
offence which Mr. Gray committed is one for which the House 
of Commons has ever waived its privilege, and though we 
believe that the draft report proposed by Mr. Dillwyn exactly 
covered the legal position, yet the High Sheriff’s offence in 
publicly attacking a jury for whose conduct he was himself 
zesponsible, without inquiry, was so grave, that Mr. Justice 


Lawson was, in our opinion, well warranted in risking an in- 
vasion of the privileges of the House by committing him for 
contempt of Court. 


But, to our minds, the important part of the Report lies in 
the appendix. From that it appears that on the O’Connor 
jury, all the jurors were Protestants,—eighteen Catholics and 
two Protestants having been set aside by the Crown, and six 
Protestants by the prisoners. The Hynes jury consisted of 
eleven Protestants and one Jew, the Crown having ordered 
twenty-two Catholics and four Protestants to stand aside, and 
the prisoners having set aside eleven Protestants. On the first 
trial of Patrick Walsh, when no verdict was agreed to, all the 
jurors were Protestants ; and again, the second jury which tried 
the case was entirely Protestant, the Crown having challenged 
eleven Catholics and nine Protestants, and the prisoner having 
challenged eleven Protestants. On the trial of Michael Walsh, 
the jury was exclusively Protestant, the Crown having 
challenged fifteen Catholics and two Protestants, and the 
prisoner eight Protestants. All this cannot have taken place 
accidentally, and that it should have taken place by design 
seems to us highly discreditable to the Irish Administration. If 
Mr. Gray had commented in the Preeinan’s Journal only on this 
exclusion, by the advice of the Crown officials, of all the Catholies 
from these juries, we should have not merely justified him, but 
heartily applauded him. If juries cannot be trusted to do 
justice on the evidence, supersede them, by all means. But 
so long as you trust them, to apply religious tests to them under 
pretence of applying civil tests, is tricky, and a practice which, 
in England or Scotland, public opinion would never for a 
moment tolerate. 

The London School-board Elections have, on the whole, 
turned out satisfactorily, though one or two very useful mem- 
bers of the old School Board have been rejected, and one or 
two very unsatisfactory candidates have been returned. Still, 
the policy of former School Boards has obtained a decisive 
triumph, while several fresh members of great ability and 
experience are now for the first time included in the Edu- 
cational Parliament. Among the disagreeable features of the 
return, is the favour shown to Mr. Ross in Westminster, where 
he heads the poll, for he had been an obstructive to the policy 
of the late Board. Again, the loss of his election by Mr. Sidney 
Buxton for the same division is a misfortune, for Mr. Sidney 
Buxton had been a very hard-working and able member of the 
last Board. Once more the return of Dr. Aveling, the Bradlaugh- 
ite, for Westminster is a very serious misfortune. On the other 
hand, in Sir Arthur Hobhouse, Westminster has secured a 
thoroughly able and experienced representative. In Lambeth, the 
sober Board policy has had a great triumph, and we are very glad 
to see the Rev. G. Whiteley’s name second on the poll. Mr. White- 
ley’s large experience of the poorer districts of London, and 
singularly broad and thoughtful religious spirit, will make hima 
very influential Member of the new Board. In Marylebone, the 
School-board candidates have succeeded, but by very much 
dimiuished majorities. 





The Queen has done an act which is of much more import- 
ance in the world of Art than might be supposed, by granting 
to the members of the Royal Water-colour Society in Pall Mall 
the distinction of a diploma signed by her own hand. That 
Society, since its foundation in 1804, has performed services for 
which all lovers of a form of Art which is peculiarly English 
cannot but be grateful. It has been to all water-colourists, and 
especially to landscape-painters, what the Royal Academy has 
been to painters in oil-colour ;—to be a member of it has prac- 
tically been the highest honour which a water-colour painter, as 
such, could aspire to. Her Majesty has recognised this fact, 
and has placed the two institutions, as far as official rank is 
concerned, on a level with each other. Whatever their legal 
status may be, it is certain that in the case of either Society, a 
national trust has been confided. We have every reason to 
believe that this is the view of their new honour which will be 
taken by the members of what was once affectionately called 
“The Old Water-colour Society,” and that they will use every 
endeavour to maintain and increase, by fresh exertions and 
liberal acts, the respect in which that Society has long been 
held. 


Consols were on Friday 102} to 1023. 
Bank Rate, 5 per cent. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE LESSONS OF THE CAMBRIDGE ELECTION. 


je Cambridge Election ought to teach both the Liberals 

and the Conservatives a serious lesson. For our own 
part, though we were rash enough to say that we were not 
without hope of success in a constituency so completely untried 
for a generation, we are grateful for that lesson, and very 
glad to have received it. Lord Carnarvon himself is almost,— 
not quite,—justified in that rash assertion of his, that three- 
fourths of “all men of literary eminence and intellectual 
power” are opposed to the present Liberal Administration. 
It would be absurd to say that the Members of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge fairly represent ‘‘all men of literary 
eminence and intellectual power.” But though untrue, it 
would not be at all absurd to say that they fairly represent 
the Professional classes of educated England,—Clergy, Lawyers, 
Medical Men. It would be inaccurate to say so, because, 
of course, the Clerical element among the members of the 
University of Cambridge is much larger than its due propor- 
tion to the Professional classes of England and Wales, and the 
Evangelical section amongst the Cambridge Clergy is much larger 
than its due proportion to the Clergy as a whole,—and this 
undoubtedly tells at present for the Conservative cause. And 
if we make allowance for these facts, the majority of three- 
fourths of the electorate which the Conservatives have nearly 
gained in the University of Cambridge—precisely the majority 
of “all men of literary eminence or intellectual power” which 
Lord Carnarvon asserts to exist against the present Administra- 
tion—will be seen to misrepresent gravely the true proportion of 
Conservatism to Liberalism, even among the humdrum classes 
of educated men. Still, let us take all the Universities 
of the United Kingdom into account, including the Scotch 
Universities and the London University—in none of which 
last can the Episcopal Clergy of the United Kingdom be sup- 
posed to bear even their natural proportion to the Professional 
classes—and we shall not find the proportion of Conservatives 








to Liberals among educated men at all satisfactory. These 
are the latest polls of which we have any r2cord :— 

Conservatives. Liberals. 
Cambridge (1882) 3,491 ...... 1,301 
Oxford (1878) 0000. we tee 2,687 aes 989 
London (1880)... 6. ue eee BBB aaa 1,014 
Dublin (1868) ... si ca sos” BEM sos see 216 
Edinburgh and St. Andrew’s (1880)... 2,448 ...... 2,522 
Glasgow and Aberdeen (1880) 2,520) ..scae 2,139 
12,837 8,181 


Taking, then, into account, by way of balancing the excessive 
Conservatism of the Oxford and Cambridge and Dublin Clergy, 
the state of opinion in three Universities, one of which was 
established expressly to meet the wants of Dissenters, while 
the other two may be described as the Universities of the poor 
in the most democratic section of the United Kingdom, we 
find that the total result still shows a preponderance of opinion 
against the present Liberal Administration of more than three 
to two. So that, if, instead of appealing to the opinion of 
“ men of literary eminence and intellectual power,” where he 
would probably find a very different proportion indeed in 
the constituents of opinion, Lord Carnarvon had appealed to 
all the men of decent education, and had been more tem- 
perate in his estimate of numbers, he might have said 
without exaggeration, that you would find three men op- 
posed to the present Liberal Administration, for every two 
inclined to support it. Nay, judging, or rather misjudg- 
ing, by the appeal to Oxford and Cambridge Universities 
alone, his numbers would have been very nearly right. In 
those Universities, the Liberal Party,—at least the fol- 
lowers of the present genuinely Liberal Administration,—are 
“smashed, destroyed, and pulverised.” They are as the dust be- 
fore the wind, as compared with the dense masses of Tory votes. 
We may say of the University Liberalism of the day, much as St. 
Paul said of the early converts to Christianity, that “ not many 
wise men after the flesh, not many mighty, not many noble, 
are called.” Of the worldly-wise, of the powerful, of the 
noble, and of the educated,—at least, if you take “ educated” 
in the superficial sense,—a considerable majority, it seems, 
are really persuaded that the Liberalism’ of Mr. Gladstone is 
dangerous and destructive,—or, to touch the very centre of 
the panic, terribly “ unsettling.” 

Well, the only answer Liberals have is, that “ unsettling” is 
not a term of blame, but one of praise, where so much is still 





settled as it ought not to be settled; and that it 
be by no means surprising to find out that the 
who are tolerably satisfied with things as they are, use the} 
very moderate stock of education to fi ‘ ~ 
ry of education to find arguments wh 
things ought to remain as they are. Education, to the : 
moderate extent to which a University degree attests it. bs 
Conservative force because, to that extent at all events it do : 
much more to stimulate the sense of privilege and caste than 
it does to enlarge the sympathies and to strengthen t "s 
of justice. It has been said that a little knowledge ig 
dangerous thing ; and if this be so, it is because a little kno : 
ledge, and the culture which a little knowledge gives a 
certainly a very dividing influence; because its first ions 
is to separate those who possess it from those who do not 
possess it, and to make the former regard their interests 
as opposed to those of the latter. If you want to make an 
class Liberal, the first thing to do is to make it hope to rise 
If you want to make any class Conservative, the first thing to 
do is to make it fear lest it fall. There is a very curious 
instance of this amongst the educated classes themselves, Wa 
do not doubt that the class of Schoolmasters, especially of 
Primary Schools’ Schoolmasters, is eagerly and thoroughly 
Liberal. Why is this? Because, though an educated class 
they are sensible that they are often regarded as an inferior 
caste amongst the educated, and yet have a deep conviction 
that, though they rank as an inferior caste, they have shown 
much more capacity for struggling upwards than numbers of 
those who, born in a higher rank of life, have got the hall- 
mark of what is considered a higher education. Schoolmasters 
therefore, are hopeful and confident, and are, as a consequence, 
of the party of progress, But the effect of the average edu. 
cation, which only keeps a man socially where he is, does not 
give him any of this hope, and does fill him with many of the 
anxieties of those who occupy a position of precarious advan- 
tage, of the soundness of which they are not very sure, and 
the loss of which they would, nevertheless, passionately resent, 

It is, however, only fair to say that we fully believe that the 
recent excess of timorousness on the part of the moderately. 
educated classes is, as Lord Carnarvon hinted, directed much 
more against the present Liberal Administration, than against 
Liberal opinion in the abstract. There can be no doubt that 
Mr, Gladstone’s magnificent attempt to apply heroic remedies 
to the miserable condition of Ireland, has excited an amount of 
fear and trembling amongst the Liberal moderates which has 
been unparalleled in the history of modern Liberalism. There 
is, perhaps, no great reason for surprise at this. Average 
men—and especially average men of a little education—are 
always more inclined to accept with resignation, as inevitable, 
the calamities of other persons, than to risk anything of their 
own on the chance of relieving them. In the opinion of this 
class, the recent legislation for Ireland does risk a good deal 
which they thought their own, and they have found such a 
risk altogether intolerable, though they found it very tolerable 
to keep on punishing Ireland for finding her own misery utterly 
intolerable. A fair education certainly makes people of 
average calibre less disposed to hazard anything ; though it is 
certain that no great Irish reform at all adequate to the occa- 
sion could have been carried, without the statesmanlike 
courage which, for a sufficient and reasonably hopeful end,. 
would hazard a great deal. 

Say what we will, however, in explanation and palliation of 
the split between what is called culture and popular politics, 
the menacing fact remains that where a great popular emer- 
gency exists, the educated classes range themselves, on the whole, 
on the side of resistance, and not on the side of the people and 
the great statesmen. That the people, nevertheless, should still 
find a sufficient choice of leaders amongst the men of highest 
culture and genius, is something. But it is none the less a very 
serious peril that the majority of educated men, instead of 
cheering on their leaders and strengthening their hands, should 
lend their whole influence to embarrassing in every possible 
way the noblest political enterprize of modern times. It is, 
we say, a very great danger for the Liberals that the influence 
of education should be cast against them. It is likely to make 
them unjust to the educational oligarchy,—which, after all, is 
only acting on the same principles on which the oligarchy 
of rank acted before it,—and to inspire them with a 
sort of scorn for the selfishness of those whom they ought 
to strive to convince and convert. There is such a thing 
as political scorn for the narrowness and selfishness of 
the educated “ interest,” and if the specially educated con- 
stituencies give us such evidences of their feeling as they 
have done lately, we may have that political scorn showing 
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cence 
stself one day, under less cautious leaders than Mr. Gladstone, 
+, gomething like a disposition to trample on the politics of 
. culture.” We should regard such a tendency as extremely 
dangerous and pernicious. Though it be true,—and it is true, 
_—that the political bias of so-called culture is not statesmanlike 
in its want of sympathy with the people, there are a number 

f distinct interests of “ learning ” which are as truly popular, 
in the largest sense, as any other interests, but which the 
people will certainly cease to respect, and, indeed, cease to 
recognise, if they once get incensed against the narrowness 
of cultivated opinion. ; 

On the other hand, while we see a very serious danger for 
the Liberals in this divorce between education and popular 
politics, we see at least as great a danger for the Conserva- 
tives in their learning to think that they have, as they at pre- 
sent have, the educated classes with them. — N othing tends to 
inspire a Party with a more dangerous conceit of its own reason- 
ableness, than their conviction that the strength of their rivals is 
the strength of ignorance alone. That is a view which is very 
likely to be taken, when it is known that the specially edu- 
cated constituencies throw their votes for Conservatism. But it 
ig an entire delusion. The strength of the Liberal Party is 
popular sympathy and hope,—sympathy and hope which 
ought, of course, to be guided by reason, but which are not, 
and never can be, the mere product of reason. If the Con- 
servatives had as much profound sympathy and hope for the 
people as the Liberals, they would never be what they are. 
When education becomes Conservative, it becomes Conserva- 
tive, not through the sobriety of its reasonableness, but through 
the deficiency of its sympathy and hope. 





THE RECENT MURDERS IN IRELAND. 


HE fresh outrages in Ireland are very terrible, but it is 
not well for Englishmen to be too much disheartened 
either by them, or by Michael Davitt’s appeal for a new agita- 
tion against rent. So far from proving that remedial legisla- 
tion has failed, they show that it has, in great measure, 
succeeded. The agrarian agitation, which was always the 
most formidable of the difficulties, both because it was partly 
just, and because it arose from the true economic difficulty of 
Ireland—the incompatibility of the English tenure with the 
circumstances of a poor and agricultural country—has within 
the last few months sensibly declined. The Land Act, slow 
as its direct working is confessed by Mr. Trevelyan to be, has 
begotten new ideas in landlords, agents, and tenantry, and the 
latter begin at last to lose the old sense of insecurity which 
with them, as with the artisans of the Continent, who have no 
Poor-law, is an abiding cause at once of fear and irritation. 
Rent, therefore, is paid and agrarian outrage steadily dimin- 
ishes, until the Secretary for Ireland declares that the average 
of agrarian crime is now lower than at any time during the 
past twenty-eight months. This, too, is in spite of numerous 
evictions, and of a recurrence of distress in sections of the West 
and South of Ireland, owing in part to a failure of the potato, 
in part to the non-arrival of tourists, whose expenditure, 
though not enormous, made in some places the difference 
between loss and profit, and in part to the long-continued 
agitation, which has disinclined every local capitalist to ex- 
pend any penny he could save. There is therefore unmistak- 
able agrarian improvement, while, at the same time, the 
authority of law has partially revived. It has been found that 
with trials once removed to Dublin, verdicts can be obtained 
in accordance with the facts. The murderer is liable there- 
fore to execution, and, as invariably follows in Ireland, the 
reluctance to give evidence against criminals who seemed sure 
of impunity disappears with the paralysis of law. There is 
every prospect of Ireland relapsing into one of those periods 
of quiescence which have always followed her periods of 
eruption, and have always been accompanied by an advance in 
wealth which makes the next outburst less furious and less 
difficult to manage. 

This recurrence of quiet is not to the taste either of 
Socialist dreamers like Mr. Davitt, who think nothing is done 
till tenancy has become freehold, or of the darker Secret 
Societies, whose members avail themselves of every agitation, 
but have for their own permanent end the violent separation 
of Ireland from Great Britain. Mr. Dayitt therefore calls upon 
West Ireland to refuse rent, but calls in a way that admits the 
immense change worked by the Land Act, for his pretext now 
18 not the tenure, but the suffering of a class. The tenants 
are to “hold the rent,” not because rent is robbery, but 
because certain tenants need much Poor Relief, It needs 





little knowledge of human nature to know that this appeal 
will fail, and the effort of the Secret Societies, though 
more formidable, will not be more successful. These men, 
who, and not the Parnellites, are responsible for the tragedy 
in the Phoenix Park, feel that desperate efforts are required to 
keep the agitation at boiling-point, and to defeat the measures 
which the Government, partly relieved of the agrarian trouble, 
and for an instant at peace with the Parliamentary Ultras, is 
levelling against themselves. They see, with a distinctness 
which indicates the existence of strong heads among them, 
that nothing is so fatal to their cause as a réyime of Law, 
that no measure of repression, even if accompanied by mili- 
tary executions, could injure them like the regular and 
successful carrying-out of legal process of trial. Nothing, not 
even fanaticism, can stand up against the steady hydraulic 
pressure exercised by Law, if once law can be made ex- 
ecutive, and is backed, as it always is in Ireland, by 
force too great to allow of insurrection. They, therefore, 
strive to make Law inoperative, by terrorising Judges, as in 
the attempt on Judge Lawson, who was struck at, not for 
arresting Mr. Gray, but for passing capital sentences ; police- 
men, as in the assassination of the detective Cox; and jury- 
men, as in the stabbing of Mr. Field, the stationer, who was 
a juryman in the Walsh case. If any of these three classes 
are frightened, they think the law will once again be para- 
lysed, and they themselves not only masters of the situation, 
but seen by their supporters in America, whose pecuniary aid 
is indispensable to them, to be so. Naturally, their effort ex- 
cites all Ireland, and more especially those classes which, though 
themselves incapable of such crimes, see in every shock to law 
a weakening of English authority ; but that excitement is no 
proof of success. The plan, though its audacity makes it 
appear formidable, is not really astute. In England it only 
rouses to fever-heat that passion of resistance to violent 
oppression which is one mainspring of English character, and 
in Ireland it attracts to the English side that instinctive 
conscience which exists there, as everywhere else, and which 
can no more be quenched by Fenian feeling than by the much 
stronger influence of religious intolerance. ‘The “ blood of 
the martyrs is the seed of the Church” in more struggles 
than one, and with every murder the independence of 
Ireland loses hundreds of adherents at home, and thousands 
in America, The details of the plan, too, are futile. Even 
if Judges are frequently shot—and the execution of a blameless 
man, advanced in years and of much social dignity, for merely 
doing his admitted duty, requires agents hard to find-—there 
will always be Judges ready to take their places. A small 
and highly trained class of hard men, inspired with a strong 
idea of duty, and an equally strong sense of caste pride, will 
face bullets as readily as soldiers, and grow only the sterner for 
the feeling that they are the forlorn hope of law. As to the 
police, their work, in Ireland more especially, is always so 
nearly soldiers’ work, that terrorism must fail,—can, in fact. 
only make their tempers harsher, their discipline firmer, their 
intelligence keener. They are as well armed as their enemies, 
better organised, more numerous, and possessed of this inde- 
structible advantage,—that they have no reason other than 
direct physical fear for running away. Their adversaries 
have. Whether fanatics, or only bravoes, they see the gallows 
and the prison before them, and their first care is an escape, 
which, as the Law never forgives, helps them only for a 
moment. The Terrorists can no more vanquish the police 
than a band of F'rancs-tireurs can vanquish a regular 
regiment. They can make them harder and more resolute, 
possibly even more cruel, but that is all. The attack on the 
Jurymen is more formidable, for they have not the training 
and professional pride of the Judges, or the fighting instinct of 
the police; while, under our system of unanimous verdicts, 
their individual action is always accurately known. The 
Government, therefore, in treating such attacks on them as 
a great State offence is wise, as well as right, Jurymen, of all 
men in Ireland, needing special protection. But even if 
they were terrorised, the attack on them is, except for 
a moment hardly perceptible in the history of a nation, 
futile. The Law can be made executive without jurymen, and 
the Government, if it finds terror too effective among them. 
has only to try prisoners by the Commission already authorised 
by statute. Crimes like the assault on poor Mr. Field—who 
ought, if he survives, to receive an annuity, just as we give 
one to an officer wounded in battle—are necessarily sterile, 
and will soon be recognised to be such, even by Secret 
Societies intent on crippling law. The scheme of the Secret 
Societies is morally criminal in the highest degree, so criminal 
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that the Catholic Church would be justified in refusing abso- 
lution to any agent of the Societies who did not denounce his 
employers; but politically it is war, and in war success is 
always to the strong. The new outburst of outrages only 
signifies that the Societies have become desperate, and will be 
suppressed by the forces opposed to them as certainly as insur- 
rection would be, though not with the same ease. When all 
is said and done, the Societies have not, even in Ireland, the 
physical power which they exercised in the coal district of 
Pennsylvania from 1862 to 1876, and there the .victory of 
the State was complete. 





THE GRAND COMMITTEES. 


T is quite right that, considering Mr. Gladstone’s great 
confidence in the experiment of Grand Committees, and 
his perfect readiness to meet the wishes of the House by 
giving to his proposed experiment a purely tentative character, 
the experiment should be made. If successful, it will, no 
doubt, be a great success; and if, as we fear, the experiment 
proves to be unsuccessful, we do not see why it should involve 
any waste of time except in the two Grand Committees them- 
selves. Some of those who least approve of the Grand Com- 
mittees consider that if the experiment fails, another Session 
will be wasted for iegislative purposes. We cannot see the 
reason for this very pessimist view. So far as we can see, the 
failure of the plan of Grand Committees will mean simply 
this,—that the House will not accept the discussions of these 
Committees as at all equivalent to a discussion in a Com- 
mittee of the whole House, and will be very much disposed to 
find or make excuses for discussing everything afresh. Even if 
it does so, though the time spent by the Grand Committees in 
revising the measures submitted to them will have been more 
or less wasted, the House itself will be in no worse position 
than it would have occupied if the experiment had not 
been tried. It will still have its usual number of full 
sittings; and the help of the New Rules to economise that 
number of sittings to the utmost. The experiment, there- 
fore, even if it fails, will not waste the time of the House, 
though it will waste the time of the Grand Committees them- 
selves. And valuable hints may be gained from these 
experiments, even though they be unsuccessful. We are 
heartily glad, therefore, that the experiment is to be tried, for 
there is no one whose experience of the House is so large and 
so rich in official suggestions as Mr, Gladstone’s, And yet we 
ave not very hopeful of the result. We cannot say that even the 
remarkable speech of Monday has convinced us that the 
Grand Committees will be trusted by the House as Committees 
of the whole House are trusted, or even so far trusted as to 
render them a useful and substantial part of the legislative 
organisation. " We will briefly explain our reasons for this 
unhopeful view. 

Mr. Gladstone’s great point: was that time is necessarily 
wasted by submitting to the consideration of the whole 
House that which has interest only for a part of it. The 
result of this course is that the House can only deal with 
one subject at a time, though in reality “it is not the 
whole House which so deals with any subject, but successive 
portions of the House, one of which discusses financial ques- 
tions, another trade questions, a third legal questions, and so 
forth. Mr. Gladstone, observing this, argues that if all the more 
minute discussions on the details of these various questions 
could be taken in Grand Committees which should not over- 
lap each other, and should not interfere with the general 
business of the House, a vast deal of time might be 
economised. The Grand Committee on Legal Procedure might, 
for instance, discuss the new Penal Code at the same time 
when the Grand Committee on Commercial Questions was dis- 
cussing the principle of Patents, and if the former Committee 
virtually included all who took a living interest in the reform 
of the Penal Code and the second Committee all who 
take an interest in the laying-down a new principle for 
Patents, the work done on these Committees would bring the 
measures into such shape that the House would find few 
matters of detail worth a second discussion ; and so the dreary 
discussions on those subjects in Committee of the whole House 
would be saved. 

The force of that reasoning, however, greatly depends on 
the implicit assumption that either the time during which the 
House ztse/f has hitherto sat in Committee might be devoted to 
simultaneous Committees on different classes of Bills, or else 
that those Committees should sit at hours when the House is not 
accustomed to sit at all. Without either the one or the other 
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assumption, there could be no saving of time. 
case, the saving of time would result solely 
ae of two or more subjects going o 
instead of in succession. In the other case i 

result not only from this cause, but also ‘rons wing would 
crease of labour, since the Grand Committees woul, hay a 
sit in the morning, or on days when the House ane 
vacation; while the House would have the game ti Z 
as before at its disposal for. dealing with such ey 
jects as the whole House alone could deal with. But j 
either of these assumptions really practicable? The Se 
is universally assumed to be out of the question. The eed 
course of the discussion has assumed that the House will not 
appropriate to the Grand Committees a minute of the time 
devoted to its own session, and it is evidently quite right that 
this should beso. If it ceased to sit in order that Grand Com- 
mittees might sit simultaneously in its place, the countr 
would note the certain fact that the House was itself doing 
less work than before, and would be exceedingly dissatisfied 
with that condition of things, unless the results were so good 
as to vindicate triumphantly so very strong a measure ag 
diminished sittings of the House, in the face of accumulating 
legislative disappointments and rapidly-growing work. The 
first assumption, then, that the House might allow simul- 
taneous Grand Committees to sit instead of sitting itself, has 
not even been discussed by the House of Commons. The 
second assumption, that the Committees must sit at times 
other than those when the House itself sits, is the one which 
has been accepted universally, and Mr. Gladstone has even 
been compelled to guarantee that they shall never sit except 
when the House is not in session. And this is perfectly 
reasonable, because it would be most unfair to compel a 
Member interested both in the proceedings of the Grand Com- 
mittee to which he belonged, and in the general proceedings of 
the House, to absent himself from either the one or the other, 
though he might be equally bound by his duty to attend to 
both. But now the difficulty will be to find times when these 
Grand Committees can sit consistently with the private engage- 
ments of their Members. How can active barristers, pro- 
foundly interested in the reform of legal procedure, sit during 
the mornings, whet they ought to be in Court attending to 
their briefs? How can active directors attend the Grand 
Committee, say, on Patents, or on Bankruptcy, when they 
are due at Railway Boards or at the Banks? And suppos- 
ing that active and ambitious men are unable to attend the 
meetings of those Grand Committees in which they are most 
deeply interested, and that in consequence any Bill takes a 
shape they disapprove, is it to be supposed that they will not 
bring the whole subject before the House, and complain 
bitterly that their view was not adequately considered by the 
Grand Committee? Now, if this happened often,—and it 
must happen occasionally,—we should be in very great danger 
of this, —that the details discussed by the Grand Committees 
would all be dragged again before the House by active mem- 
bers of these Committees who had not been able to attend, 
or, if they had attended, had not been satisfied with the respect 
accorded to their suggestions. That there will be much 
jealousy in the House of the proceedings of these Grand 
Committees, we have no doubt at all. And the fear is that 
these jealousies will lead to even longer wrangles after the 
Committees have sat, than there would have been any occasion 
for, had the Committees never sat at all. It seems to us nearly 
certain that a great many able lawyers eager for political 
distinction, and a great many able commercial men who have 
their own views on commercial matters, will be unable to 
devote the hours requisite to these Committees; and that 
where that is the case, they will feel the keenest jealousy 
of an adverse decision by such Committees in their absence, 
and will desire to rehearse to the House at length their 
grievances and their counsels. If that should be so, the Grand 
Committees will hardly bring about the economy of time for 
which Mr. Gladstone hopes. This is why there seems to us 
to be grave reason to fear that the experiment, bold and 
reasonable as it certainly is, will fail. 


LORD R. CHURCHILL ON THE DUTY OF OPPOSITION. 


TT ORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL continues his evening 

performance, “Imitations of Mr. Disraeli,” with some 
acceptance, especially from the young and foolish, and those 
rowdies with means who hang about every kind of theatre. 
He has some accidental advantages, the main one being that 
there is no one, as it happens, ready to make him ridiculous. 
Half an hour’s gentle ridicule, not done too much in earnest, 
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er his pretensions fifty per cent. The prominent 
the political stage, however, are just now mostly 
« heavies, men with a sense that their work is serious, and a 
bit of parody or burlesque by an actor at once clever and 
« nudent is regarded by multitudes as an enjoyable relief. 
Trae critics are pained to see that the parody which “ draws ” so 
wel js so rough; that the mimic lacks all the external finish, 
gs well as the inner strength of his model; that he gesticulates 
where the original would pose ; and that he spoils his best 
imitative sentences either by saying the catch-words in italies, 
or by raising his voice to a scream. But the commonalty 
only want to be amused, Mr. Disraeli might have 
announced himself as entirely independent of leaders as 
Lord Randolph did to the deputation from Manchester, and 
eyen superior to leaders, but he would have conveyed his 
meaning in a sarcasm and a shrug, not sworn at his chiefs as 
Lord Randolph did. Imagine Mr. Disraeli condescending to 
say that “the duty of Opposition had been systematically 
neglected for three Sessions,” and so showing his hand 
even more clearly to the mob than to the initiated! He 
would have said, at the utmost, that “perhaps the 
sickness they all regretted explained the cautious abstin- 
ence from action which had disheartened them all.” Mr. 
Disraeli attacked Sir Robert Peel just as Lord Randolph 
attacks Mr. Gladstone, but it was with a rapier, not a dust- 
shovel, with a weapon that pierced, not a tool that only 
spattered. Mr. Disraeli said terribly bitter, even inexcusable, 
things, but they had, at all events, meaning and force in them. 
His worst sentence—that in which he characterised the Govern- 
ment as an Organised Hypocrisy, brutal as it was, had in it a trace 
alike of truth and wit; but Lord Randolph, when he wishes to 
be as brutal, can only say that Mr. Gladstone, in abolishing 
Court valuers, is worse than the assassin who stabbed Mr. 
Field! Both men in such sayings are simply abusive; but 
Mr. Disraeli’s abuse might have been uttered by Charles Fox 
in a rage, and Lord Randolph’s only by a blaspheming cabman. 
“ You're wuss than Peace!” says the cabman, and drives off 
chuckling, quite consoled by his meaningless brutality for his 
failure in cheating his fare. Mr. Disraeli constantly used slightly 
grandiose epigram to convey his general meaning, and Lord 
Randolph Churchill has caught his trick, and uses epigram, 
too. But then Mr. Disraeli’s epigrams, however tumid or 
arbitrary, always had something in them which made them 
stick in the memory even of men who saw that they were 
false, He fired bullets. Lord Randolph crushes dust into a 
round shape and flings it, and then stands astonished because 
the only consequence is a feeble pattering down. 

Imagine Mr. Disraeli, who could sit silent for a Session or 
accord to a triumphant Government a calmly contemptuous 
tolerance, rising only when he had something to say, criticising 
only when there had been a blunder, telling a deputation from 
Manchester that the “ business of an Opposition is to oppose.” 
He would as soon have said that the business of a swordsman is 
to lunge, or that the business of a policemen is to arrest, or that 
the business of a confectioner is to make wedding-cakes. He 
understood, if ever man did, how to turn an Opposition into a 
Government; and if he had heard Lord Randolph, would 
have told him that he had never seen the great rhetorical 
art of compression more stupidly misused. It is as if a 
trainer teaching a jockey had told him that the true 
secret of racing was to throw yourself on hands and knees 
in front of the winning horse. That, no doubt, is what Lord 
Randolph tries to do, and he bears his consequent bruises with 
some hardiesse, but it is because he does it that even his 
admirers question if he can ride. If he is such a jockey, so 
much fitter for the mount than Sir Stafford, he would know 
that his first business when riding the feebler horse is to wait, 
to husband his beast’s strength, to watch for the moment of 
failure, and then, if it is in him, to come in. So far from 
believing it the duty—or, as we are writing about Lord 
Randolph Churchill, we had better say the interest— 
of an Opposition always to oppose, we should say that 
its best policy was to abstain even from criticism when 
unnecessary, and so double the force of criticism when 
required ; to treat all measures of which it approved as good, 
and all other measures as departures from that true line 
“which Government had for a moment entered on, but had 
not the strength or the wisdom. to pursue.” It is not by 
sarcastic speeches, still less by abusive personalities, that an 
Opposition gradually creates a doubt whether it is not the 
wiser party ; but by discriminating criticism, so steady and so 
consistent, that the country feels assured that when the 
Government blunders, an effective alternative policy will be 
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put before it. Lord Randolph’s idea is that if the Tories 
in Opposition “ support,” that is, abstain from attacking, say, 
the Liberal policy in Egypt, they are injuring their own pro- 
spects; and even Lord Salisbury shares that idea, till he 
cannot help jeering at Liberals who fight, invade, or conquer. 
The true policy is to say, “ Yes, that is good; that is in ac- 
cordance with our principles; so far, you have our approval,” 
and so create the impression that in Tories, at least, Imperial- 
ism is not an accident, but an essential principle. The 
country, which in the long-run makes few mistakes, 
would remember: that, and when it wanted and did 
not find a display of Imperialist feeling in its rulers, 
would turn hopefully to the party which had shown 
itself in adversity so Imperialist that it had supported 
Imperialism even in its opponents, There is no objection, 
while pursuing that course, to indulgence in sarcasm, or in 
the temporarily extinct art of persiflage, or even in personali- 
ties, though they should be a little truer than Lord Salis- 
bury’s, wittier than Mr, Chaplin’s, and less redolent of the 
cabstand than Lord Randolph Churchill’s; but that is the 
true policy, and it is the converse of the one Lord Randolph 
propounds as law. He probably will say, as his chief 
has virtually said, that it is necessary to attack, in 
order to ‘“‘hearten” the rank and file up a bit; but 
does false attack ever hearten? Soldiers weary of wait- 
ing; but are they heartened by little: rushes into de- 
feat? Horses weary of standing, but are they heartened 
by successive false starts? Lord Randolph’s advice is 
contrary to all the teaching of history and all the experi- 
ence of common life, History teaches that nations recover 
strength in quiescence, and armies in repose; experience 
teaches that the firm which fidgets makes no money ; 
that, while every other foible is consistent with strength, 
fussiness never is; that, of all conversationists, the man 
who will contradict on side-points or trifling details is the 
last to obtain popularity. Even if political leadership were 
merely an art, Lord Randolph would be wrong, as wrong as the 
sculptor who sought commissions by depreciating his rival’s 
statues, or the General who tried to fight-his way to the front 
by proving that every successful campaign had been hope- 
lessly mismanaged, or the merchant who strove for wealth by 
opposing every scheme his partners suggested for securing 
business. And if it is more than art, if a man should seek 
the lead for the benefit of his country, and not his own 
advancement, then Lord Randolph’s advice has this more fatal 
defect, that it would raise in the country a doubt of his party’s 
sincerity, an impression that it fought for fighting’s sake, a 
fear that to place it in power would be only an effort without 
result. An Opposition which always opposes is an Opposition 
which seeks, not this or that result from the organisation of 
Government, but an absence of any result whatever. 

We are, perhaps, wasting words, but we have been much 
impressed by the spread of the false idea embodied in Lord 
Randolph Churchill’s coppery epigram among a Party with 
the traditions of the Conservatives. For the first time in 
their recent history, they have so lost their tempers as to 
be unable to keep still. They fret as if they were Reds under 
a Cesar, and cannot help asking why somebody does not con- 
spire, and whether a bombshell could not be found, and whether 
the last little Revolutionist who makes a speech to the mob 
may not be the destined leader. They talk of Mr. Gladstone 
as Belleville talks of M. Gambetta, and believe in girding 
speeches as foolish Communists believe in barrels of petroleum. 
The mood is so unwonted, that we cannot believe it will be 
permanent; but if it is, so also will be the Tory exclusion from 
office. The party which cannot wait is the party which 
wins nothing. The General who is eternally marching is 
not the General who forces, still less who gains, pitched 
battles. We need not, however waste abstract arguments 
on the party. At least, they believe in Lord Beaconsfield ; 
and of all the Leaders of Opposition who ever lived, 
he was the most patient, the most silent, the most 
dangerous when he rose. They have only to remember his 
attitude when he took his seat in 1868 in the House of Com- 
mons, leader of a defeated and dispirited party, himself, to all 
seeming, a hopelessly beaten man, beaten with weapons of his 
own forging, to recognise at once how far from wise, how 
childish, in fact, is the advice offered them by the man who, 
to his misfortune, was born too late to learn discipline from 
Lord Beaconsfield’s thong. A couple of soft epithets from 
Lord Beacbnsfield, two minutes of gentle comment in the 
House, and Lord Randolph Churchill might, as an Under- 
Secretary, have been a useful man. ~ 
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THE CONTEST IN LIVERPOOL. 


UR remarks upon the possible conversion of Liverpool 
have been received on the spot with less disfavour than 
we expected, and are, indeed, generally admitted to be true. 
We note, however, in all comments and all the letters we have 
received, except one, a tone of despondency amounting almost 
to despair. If, we are told, the Irish, who control 12,000 votes 
out of the 60,000, abstain from voting, or vote in large numbers 
against the Liberals, victory is impossible, for no arguments 
will convince the Orange majority. They are so irritated 
by the, competition in the labour market of Irishmen, who 
accept less wages and care nothing for comfort, and 
see no reason why children should wear shoes, that they 
are practically impervious to reason. The Welsh in parti- 
cular are fanatically anti-Irish, and in Liverpool, alone 
in the kingdom, Welsh pastors may be found who sit upon 
the Tory Committees for municipal wards. The facts 
are, we doubt not, true, but this despondency seems to us 
simply weakness. We do not believe in impossibilities when 
Liberalism is concerned, any more than when any other truth 
is concerned. An Orangeman in Liverpool is a prejudiced 
human being, that is all, and can be enlightened like any other 
man. He is not irritated by Irish competition more than a 
citizen of Glasgow, where the Irish undersell everybody ; does not 
dislike Catholicism one whit more, and is not so much plagued 
by Irish disaffection, yet Glasgow is Liberal to the bone. Do our 
correspondents really mean to affirm that Liverpool electors 
are more prejudiced against the Irish, more enraged by bare 
feet, more bigotedly Protestant, more impervious to reason 
than average money-making Scotchmen? We do not believe 
it, but if so, then the work will be the harder; but that it can 
be done we have no more doubt than we have that England 
will one day be as completely Liberal as Scotland, that is, 
will be Liberal through and through. All that is required to 
carry Liverpool is courage, the courage which assails “ impreg- 
nable” places, and dares utter, plainly and fearlessly, detested 
opinions ; some energy, about as much as would be shown if 
Liverpool were threatened with a loss of trade ; and some faculty 
for minute and thorough organisation, The object is not to con- 
ciliate the Irish or rouse the English, but to teach every man 
in Liverpool, and especially every man in Liverpool who 
asually avoids voting, that the Liberal policy offers the only 
practicable means of curing the condition of things in Ireland 
which is so bitterly disliked. If the Orangemen hate com- 
petition, the Liberals are making Ireland pleasanter to its 
people; if they detest Catholicism, the Liberals are steadily 
urging education ; if they are irritated by Irish hatred, the 
Liberals are adopting the only means by which that hatred 
can be permanently soothed away. 

We believe that if the Liberals will but work asif their own 
fortunes were at stake, they could not have a better chance than 
at this by-election. They have a most excellent candidate. 
Mr. Samuel Smith is not only a sound, though very moderate, 
Liberal, 2 min who believes in the Constitution, and dreads 
Republicanism, but is, as he says, * of the party of the wheels, 
and not of the party of the drags;” not only a rich man whose 
interests in the prosperity of Liverpool are identical with his 
own interests, but he is one of the most successful and clear- 
headed of practical philanthropists. He has for years worked 
hard, and spent not only his money but himself to promote 
every good object in Liverpool, and egpecially to save the 
children of the poor from the misery of the gutter-life by a 
large and regulated emigration to Canada. The Young Men’s 
Christian Association—a most effective society for good, even 
if its members do indulge in a little religious conceit and 
priggishness—owes everything to him, and in all parts of 
Liverpool, hundreds of men of the most varied opinions 
will, for Mr. Smith, act as unpaid and eager canvassers, 
Then Mr. Smith, too, will make, politically, a good Member. 
He can speak well, and he speaks out, without that nasty 
attempt to be all things to all men, which we occasionally note 
in “impossible ’’ constituencies. [He tells the Tories that he 
regards the diffusion of property as essential to public safety, 
and shall vote for the abolition of primogeniture and entail, 
and the strict curtailment of the right of settlement. He 
tells the Ultra-Radicals that to abandon Egypt would have 
been at once a folly and a baseness, and that Mr. Gladstone 
will grant as much self-government to the Fellahs as is consistent 
with good government. He tells the philanthropists with 
whom he sympathises that if they desire to abandon the Opizrm 
trade—as he himself does desire—they must consent to 
pecuniary sacrifices, and not throw them all upon the tax- 
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payers of India, who had rather not give the trade y A 
finally, he tells the Orangemen that he heartily ap _ 7 
Gladstone’s policy in Ireland; that the L ype 
rdstc policy in ireland; that the Land Act is a great act 
of justice too long postponed; that there is no policy possib] 
except to go on conciliating until Irish hate dies away, a i 
that a large measure of self-government must yet Pep hie 

i : : n- 
ceded. He is not for Home-rule. The Union, he declares, j 
“a marriage,” which, “ill-assorted as the partners may oe 
cannot be dissolved without giving rise to infinitely worse 
evils, but he will support any measure of self-government eon. 
sistent with the maintenance of the unity of the realm, We 
have neither hardened nor softened Mr. Smith’s expressions 
and any one who reads the admirable speech in which he - 
bodied them will see that although he believes much more in 
what is called * philanthropy ” than we are able to do, though 
that is, he expects too much from benevolent effort, and 
recognises too little the harshness of earthly circumstances 
he is a strong, hard-headed Liberal, who will do good 
in the House of Commons. If a thousand voluntary agents 
would devote themselves only for the evenings of one week to 
explaining, say, to thirty men apiece, what it is he means, and 
why he means it, he would, we believe, in spite of all the 
evidence, still cavry Liverpool. That city is inhabited, after 
all, by Englishmen, Welshmen, and Irishmen, who elsewhere 
understand. 

We are not, of course, blind to the evidence heaped up 
before us. We know quite well how in a city like Liverpool, 
with its tradition of pro-slavery feeling, with its 175,000 Irish 
Catholics, holding another ideal of life than either comfort 
or order ; with its swarms of money-seeking, industrious Welsh, 
half-crazed by the competition of cheaper labour ; with its 
great labour-owning Companies, mostly Tory ; and with its 
clergy, for the most part, inclined to believe that Christ died 
only for Protestants and savages, a Liberal victory must appear 
to party managers a hopeless undertaking. Those are, how- 
ever, the very reasons for trying to storm the place, for 
so preaching the Liberal creed that every man shall hear 
it, and be compelled, if not to abandon, at least to recon- 
sider his own previous convictions. If Liberalism is true, 
it is as true in Liverpool as in London, and in London, 
the chosen home of social prejudice, where to proclaim your- 
self a Liberal is to defy ‘Society,’ we return fourteen 
members out of twenty-two, and could, if men would only 
work in the true way, instead of trusting so much to com- 
binations, carry sixteen. It is of no use to tell us that, 
although the conversion of one thousand votes would, in 
ordinary times, give the Liberals victory, the defection of 
the Irish means a majority of 10,000 for the Tories. There 
are 60,000 voters in Liverpool. If we can convince 30,001, 
and take them to the poll, we shall carry the city ; and it is that 
number, and not any combination of nationalities, or religions, 
or interests, or prejudices, which has to be secured in the only 
possible way,—by showing that the Liberal policy in Ireland, 
in Egypt, in the House of Commons, allowing for the im- 
perfection of all human efforts and the cloudiness of all 
human understandings, is wise and right. Orange prejudice, 
indeed! We wonder what sort of Roman prejudice our 
despondent friends think that the early Christians had to con- 
tend with; or, if they hold that victory miraculous, what 
depth of prejudice for slavery it was which the Abolitionists 
converted at last into abhorrence? Has Liverpool never seen 
a drunkard turn teetotaller, that its best men are so in- 
credulous of the possibility of intellectual change ? 





THE BERNAYS TRAGEDY. 

NHERE is one point, and but one, of intellectual interest 
in the Bernays murder, and that is the singular mix- 

ture of astuteness and callousness, the callousness much 
more remarkable than the astuteness, about the method 
adopted by the alleged instigator of the murder, M. Armand 
Peltzer, successful engineer, of Antwerp. The motive of the 
crime, on the theory adopted by the official prosecution, and 
set forth in the act of accusation, was a very ordinary one. Of 
all motives influencing educated men to commit murder, jealousy 
is probably the most frequent, as we should all perceive, if the 
antecedent causes of duels ending in death were recorded with 
the same care as those of all other illegal killings; and of all 
jealousies, that felt by the intending adulterer towards the 
husband is probably the most savage. It is so completely 
ineradicable by evidence. M. Armand Peltzer, if a murderer 
at all—and it must be distinctly remembered that as yet the 
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evidence is ex parte, and may break down—murdered M. Bernays, 
according to the official opinion, which is, of course, based upon 
eviden’e, in order to obtain exclusive possession of his victim’s 
wife, a crime as old as thedays of David. The really novel feature 
is the plan which he is asserted to have devised to execute his 
intention, a plan intended to secure at the same time two 
ends,—M. Bernays’ death, and his murderer's chance of matry- 
ing the widow. M. Armand, who appears in the trial a man 
of unusual energy, decision, and resource, could not kill his 
quondam friend himself, for, not to mention the difficulty of 
approaching M. Bernays, who had forbidden him the house, it 
was essential that no suspicion should rest upon his own share 
in the transaction. This suspicion might be very easily excited, 
for a governess in the Bernays family, who had already de- 
nounced him, would be sure to think of him as the guilty man; 
and the widow, if she had any doubt, might, in conscientious 
horror or in fear of public opinion, refuse to marry him. 
(This last contingency, it is said, actually occurred, and is to 
be shown in evidence, as proof that whatever Armand Peltzer’s 
intentions, Madame Bernays was no accomplice.) It wss abso- 
lutely necessary that it should be palpably impossible, in the 
eyes of the police, the public, and Madame Bernays, that 
Armand should be the murderer, and yet that M. Bernays 
should die, a very difficult problem to work out. It could be 
solved only by employing some third agent in the murder, but 
a third agent would be difficult to obtain, Belgium is not a 
land of bravoes, though its people have a certain callousness 
about inflicting death, apparent in the whole history of their 
Art; a bravo would ask unprocurable sums, and might, at any 
moment, by a tardy confession, break up the happy married 
existence which Armand Peltzer, on the official theory, pictured 
to himself. It was necessary that the bravo should come un- 
suspected, and disappear unseen,—that he should be wicked 
enough to do the work, yet that he should be a man exceedingly 
unlikely, under any temptation, ever to reveal what he had done. 
Armand Peltzer, the prosecutors say, believed that he had such 
an instrument at hand. He had a brother in San Francisco 
named Léon, who had lived a wild, erratic life, and had been 
mixed up in transactions, including a forgéry—or, as he him- 
self called it, “an abuse of confidence ’—which showed him 
indifferent to all ordinary scruples. Over him, as_ the 
mother of all the Peltzers allows, Armand possessed the 
singular ascendancy which the strong mind of a family of a 
group of men often acquires over its weaker members—the 
ascendancy of Lady Macbeth over her husband; of the elder 
Fenayrou, in the Pecq case, over his feeble brother; of Henry 
Wainwright over Thomas Wainwright, in the City murder of 
1875—an ascendancy which seems, in some few cases, 
to dominate conscience as well as brain. It produces 
where it exists—and it constantly appears in history, especially 
the history of clans—a canine devotion; and this Léon 
felt for his brother Armand. Here was the precise instrument 
required, and Armand, it is alleged, at once summoned his 
brother from California, telling him, as the prosecution 
believe, his object, and set him, apparently without resistance 
on his part, an extraordinarily difficult task. He was to kill 
M. Bernays in such a way that he himself could escape, 
yet was to ensure that the world should know and be able to 
recognise officially that M. Bernays had been killed. This last 
was a feature in the plot entirely novel, and was rendered 
necessary by the fact that, until M. Bernays’ death was officially 
recognised, Madame Bernays would not be iegally awidow. The 
plan was soon determined on, but the difficulties proved great, and 
Léon was rather stupid. He tried to merge his identity by 
false disguises and false names, but took so many in succession 
that it was impossible, when suspicion was once excited, to 
account for them. The idea was to decoy M. Bernays to a room 
and shoot him, but there was a dread of the report of the pistol, 
and Léon bought seven revolvers before he found one tiny 
enough to satisfy him. At last, in January, the preparations 
were made; an apartment was hired in Brussels, and Léon, 
assuming the character of an English man of business, wrote 
to M. Bernays, enclosing a fee of £20, and asking an interview, 
to obtain his legal advice. M. Bernays, a Jew by birth, 
though a fervent Catholic, whose defect—strong enough 
to alienate his wife—was devotion to profitable business, 
fell into the trap, went by train to Brussels, and,—disappeared 
from human ken. He was hunted for in vain, a theory 
grew up that he had entered a monastery, and the secret of his 
fate might never have been revealed, but that M. Armand’s first 





object required that it should be made known to the authorities. 
If M. Bernays were never found, or found too late for identifica- 
tion, Madame Bernays would never be a widow. After a few 
days had passed, therefore, without the secret being dis- 
covered, when it was to be feared that the body had begun to 
perish, Léon Peltzer, who was living on the frontier, wrote to 
the police, still in his character of English business man under 
the name of Vaughan, and stated that he had accidentally killed 
M. Bernays, and that his body would be found in 157 
Rue de la Loi, Antwerp. It was so found, lying on the sofa, 
in a room littered with revolvers, with a map of Africa 
on the table, and the gas still burning. (Why that map of 
Africa, which Léon had bought? Did he propose to join a Belgian 
expedition ?) M. Bernays had been shot in the back of the head ; 
and as men are usually shot in accidental rencontres in front, the 
police suspected murder. They had, however, no clue whatever 
to guide their search, and never would have had one, but that 
Léon or his brother had forgotten one detail. Léon’s letter to 
the police was written in his usual handwriting, it was photo- 
graphed, it was published, and it was recognised by a trades- 
man, who communicated with the police. Thenceforward all was 
easy to Continental justice. Armand Peltzer’s telegrams were 
watched, and at the first interview between the brothers, Léon 
and Armand were arrested. Léon’s nerve broke down, and 
instead of denying the handwriting of the Vaughan letter, he 
confessed to the killing of M. Bernays, though in a partly acci- 
dental way. . He had been insulted by him, had pointed a pistol 
at him, the pistol had gone off,and he had run away frightened. 

The trial is not yet over, and we have written on the official 
account alone, but the main doubt is as to Armand and Nis 
motive, and a Continental jury will probably accept the one 
suggested much more readily than an English jury would. The 
evidence, however, as yet is imperfect, and the theory of the pru- 
secution suggests a callousness in the principal criminal and a 
weakness in the direct criminal almost without a parallel in 
criminal history. That a second man should assist in a murder 
in which he had little interest is natural enough, or at all 
events, has occurred repeatedly; but that he should him- 
self perform it, run the whole risk, and stain himself 
with the whole crime merely to assist a brother’s evil 
plans, is, we believe, unprecedented, as unprecedented as the 
coexistence in Armand Peltzer of an ascendancy over his 
brother which dominated him, with the calmest indifference 
alike to his conduct and his fate. He presumably cared about 
his brother, or he could not have ruled him so completely and 
at such a distance; yet it is alleged that he made him a mur- 
derer, and placed him in danger of the gallows, for an object in 
which that brother had not even an indirect interest, other than 
fraternal affection. He used him as a dead instrument in his 
hand, and Léon was content to be so used, even in matters 
involving the risk of public execution. That certainly suggests 
caution in judgment,though, as the prosecution and the first jury 
believed, the younger Fenayrou was willing to be so used, ana so, 
probably, though not in our judgment certainly, was the 
younger Wainwright, in our own country. And then we are 
surprised that in Secret Societies men, bound together for a 
common end, should be found to give or to obey orders to 
assassinate. Verily, if the prosecutors’ theory of the Bernays 
murder is true, the Arab who thought that in certain minds 
obedience was a passion, and could be stretched till con- 
science, and will, and fear were alike dead, and who, in virtue 
of that conviction, founded the sect of the Assassins, knew 
human nature better than many Western philosophers. 


IMMORTALIFY WITHOUT GOD. 
M* ST. GEORGE STOCK, an accomplished Oxonian- 
Bi who believes, though not without having found many 
cases of imposture, in those manifestations of invisible agents 
which are classed generally under the head of modern Spirit- 
ualism, has just published a book, called “ Attempts at Truth,”* 
which invents for sceptics a new horror, a horror such as the 
scepticism of ancient times hardly ever conceived. A great 
many thinkers have contended that while there is the most 
absolute proof of the existence of a spiritually perfect God, 
there is no proof whatever of the continued existence after 
death of human beings. A great many have contended 
that there is proof of both,—the existence of a spiritually 
perfect God, and the continued existence after death of 


* Published by Triibner and Co. 
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the beings whom he created in his own image. But it has 


been reserved for modern times to invent the horrible creed 
that while there is the most convincing evidence that human 
beings survive death,—and cannot, whether they will or not, 
help surviving death,—the belief in the spiritually perfect God, 
or in any God who deserves the love and trust of human beings, 
is not only a guess in the dark, but a guess in the dark 
decidedly inconsistent with all the convergent lines of our 
actual knowledge. And this, if we understand his book 
aright, is certainly Mr. St. George Stock’s creed. ‘ We have 
examined Theism as a theory of the Universe,” he writes, “and 
have found it inadequate and unsupported. Further, we have 
satisfied ourselves that the origin of the delusive theory may be 
clearly traced out.” And again,— We are learning to regard 
with aversion any hypothesis which, instead of reconciling moral 
difficulties, simply adds one more to the number,—and such 
an hypothesis is Theism.” We are not going into the reasons 
alleged by Mr. Stock for this assertion. They are reasons with 
which all those who look into discussions of this kind are sufficiently 
familiar, and which, though ably stated by Mr. Stock, have 
been even more ably stated by others, both those who have 
regarded them as final, and those who have estimated them 
as mere dust in the balance, when compared with the reasons 
on the other side. What we do want to call attention to is the 
extraordinary horror which seems to us to be lent to Atheism 
by the belief in the continued existence of men after death,— 
in other words, an involuntary immortality in a universe of the 
key to which we are declared to know nothing, except that that 
key is not a divine character. We say an involuntary im- 
mortality because, though Mr. Stock would certainly insist, and 
does insist, that even spiritualism is no evidence of immortality, 
but only evidence against the finality of earthly death, and that 
for anything we know, there may be some final extinction in 
store even for those who have passed thrpugh earthly death 
without extinction, still, we shall find very few people willing 
to believe that if the only kind of death of which we know any- 
thing, and the only kind within our reach, is not death at all, 
but a mere introduction to life of a subtler kind, there may yet 
be in the future some mode of really quenching our personal 
consciousness of which we have had absolutely no experience here. 
We should never have had the idea of death at all, but for the 
death of the body. If that proves to be no death, the hope,—for 
if modern speculative tendencies are to be confirmed, it might 
easily become a hope,—of getting rid of the burden of life by 
virtue of some future change of which we have no glimpse 
here, would not burn very strong in any human soul. The pro- 
spect which Mr. Stock’s book sets before the eyes of those who 
have no deeply-rooted belief in God is, therefore, as we said, 
that of an involuntary personal immortality, over the course 
of which no divine purpose or love presides. Why that destiny 
might not be one of excruciating agony which no one and no 
remedy could by any possibility relieve, and this not merely 
for the evil, but for the good,—indeed, for any, whether evil or 
good, whom the particular ins-and-outs of the inscrutable law of 
evolution might happen to strike with misery,—it seems to us 
simply impossible, on Mr. St. George Stock’s principles, to 
assign any sort of reason. 

We are aware that Mr. Stock himself does not con- 
cede this. “Our real belief,’ he says, “is in progress, in 
development, in the tendency of the human soul, with all 
things else, upwards; in a triumph, slow, but sure, over moral 
and physical evil.” And again, he says :— Loyalty to a Divine 
Person will some day become extinct as a manifestation of the 
feeling which ought to sway us in our relations to that whereof 
we form so insignificant a part; but its place will be taken by 
a conscious and cheerful accordance with the laws which make 
for the well-being of the universe.” But Mr. St. George Stock 
is here as disloyal to that pure reason to which he professes 
so thorough an allegiance as the most bigoted theologian 
on whom he looks down. What can he mean, om his theory, 
by talking of the progress “slow, but sure,” over all moral 
and physical evil? What can he mean by calmly assuming 
laws which “ make for the well-being of the Universe ?” Is he 
referring simply to the lessons of experience? Why, the lessons 
of experience, even if they be as favourable as he holds, which, 
apart from intuition and revelation,—they certainly are not, 
give us so very minute a fraction of the orbit on which we are 
launched, that it is simply impossible from it to compute the 
remainder. If the origin of the Universe be unknown, and pro- 
bably unknowable, as Mr. Stock evidently thinks, if it be childish 





anthropomorphism to attribute creation and its lesmitedaae 
ine 
goodness, who shall pretend to say that even with the help of 
those alarming glimpses into the chequered amiability Pe 
malignity, shrewdness and imbecility, of the world of spirits j 
° ° in 
the truth of which Mr. Stock believes, we can put the least con. 
fidence in the “sure” triumph over physical and moral eyi] or 
in the existence of laws which must “ make for the well-bein 
of the Universe?” All we can say with any confidence on that 
view is that no one knows more than an infinitesimal fragment of 
the endless life of the human race, or more than an infinitesimal 
fragmentof theendless life of any one individual of thehuman race, 
We do know that mighty physical worlds are sometimes . 
conflagration; that our own world was once a desert, and 
will some day be a desert again; and that if what is called 
“spiritualism” can be trusted at all,—as Mr. Stock thinks 
it can,—to give us news of the invisible, there igs enough 
knavery and silliness in the world of spirits to make ration] 
men quake at the thought of the new stimulus which dig. 
embodiment may give to lying and crafty and malignant 
characters, and the new licence which it may confer on chat. 
tering gossips, when once rid of both head and heart. And 
this, apart from our faith in God, is nearly all we know. There 
is absolutely nothing apart from that faith to show that whole 
tribes and armies of immortal spirits may not be condemned, 
through some obstruction or knot, as it were, in a limping law of 
evolution, to live for ever in that condition of permanent and 
hopeless melancholy into which we too often see even the best 
amongst the aged sink, as the vital powers fail and the time of 
bodily dissolution draws near. If evolution be not the form of 
God’s government, but, as Mr. Stock thinks, rather the germ of 
the best substitute for God of which he can find any trace, 
then we have absolutely no more reason to expect the evolution 
of immortally good and happy beings, than of immortally good 
and unhappy beings, or than of immortally evil and happy 
beings, or than of some capricious mixture of the two. 

Mr. Siock assumes the true utilitarian principle as the 
sole basis of his ethics, yet argues against the cutting- 
off of feeble children with a view to promote the “natural 
selection”? of a healthy physical type, on the ground that 
“we should be happier in a world where all were cripples 
and all kind, than in a world where every one was blessed 
with physical organs which he employed to the detriment of 
his neighbours.” But he does not observe that it is hardly 
detrimental to your neighbour, in any true sense, to send 
a cripple with no prospect of anything but ill-health here, 
somewhat earlier into a world where he is presumably rid of 
his physical deformity ;—so that with perfect confidence in 
spiritualism, and no belief in the being or laws of God, this 
practice of destroying the feebler infants might very easily be 
justified. But we have quoted this remark, not so much for the 
sake of this comment, as because it suggests at once the ques- 
tion why, in a universe of which the ultimate origin and goal are 
unknown and probably unknowable, we might not actually 
encounter a condition of things in which not only great num- 
bers should be cripples, but great numbers should be spiritual 
and immortal cripples, keenly sensible of their crippled minds 
and of their absolute and eternal inability to rid themselves of 
the pain they suffer. Mr. St. George Stock evidently contem- 
plates calmly the possibility that in the future the physical 
development of hereditary diseases, coupled with our growing 
disposition to cherish the weak and the suffering, might tend to 
auniversal Crippledom uponearth. But surely the life of earth 
should be to him a fair sample of the endless life; at least, 
apart from his superstitious faith in a “law of progress” which 
neither he nor any other man can verify for more than a few 
inches in the vast sweep of an infinite arc, there is absolutely 
no reason to anticipate that there would not be in the world of 
spirits in which he believes, the closest possible analogies to the 
misfortunes of our physical world; and, if so, a spiritual world 
in which mental sufferers should constitute the great majority, 
would be at least as likely as an earth in which physical ° 
sufferers should constitute the great majority. As well might 
the inhabitants of Pompeii, just before the eruption which 
destroyed the town, have talked of the “law of progress” 
as securing them a great future for Pompeii, as we poor 
creatures, just because death had not ended our existence, 
count upon “the law of progress” to secure us a great future 
in the spiritual life. Apart from faith in God, immortal 
life should be the most fearful of terrors to us all, should be 
what Shelley makes Beatrice Cenci conceive as “ the wide, grey, 
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ep, unpeopled world,” in which we might meet with 
avy destiny however fearful, because a destiny controlled neither 
py wisdom nor love. It is awful enough to think of seventy 

cars without God; but to think of eternity passed not only 
without God, but subject to the caprice of laws of the origin 
and end of which you know nothing, except that they will yield 
you, in all probability, no escape from your conscious existence, no 
such possibility even as death, is a conception of too grotesque 
a horror to be permanently consistent with the reason of man- 
kind. To us, at least, it suggests a spiritual Bedlam or Earls- 
wood, from which there could be no release, since the steady 
expectation of an endless existence to be lived under the absolute 
despotism of a soulless, purposeless, and enigmatic fate, would 
inevitably drive all beings whose minds could by any possibility 
be unhinged to either insanity or idiocy; or, if that be impos- 
sible, in spiritual existence, then to chill, grey, hopeless melan- 
choly. 


lampless, de 





THE CAMBRIDGE GREEK PLAY. 
«PPO have seen a Grecian play is a great remembrance,” 
T were the words of De Quincey, after seeing a perform- 
ance of the Antigone in Edinburgh, more than thirty years 
ago; and doubtless a similar thought, stronger in proportion 
to the superiority of Greek over English, and of Cambridge 
over Edinburgh, was in the minds of the audience who stood 
cheering for five minutes after the conclusion of the Ajaz on 
Wednesday evening. An undertaking presenting immense 
difficulties, and requiring not merely hard work on the part of 
every one connected with it, but also the constant application of 
exact scholarship, has been brought to a satisfactory conclusion, 
and, indeed, to a conclusion which admits of enough praise and 
congratulation to cover amply the criticisms to which so many- 
sided an undertaking must in any case be open. 
The choice of the Ajaw for representation is one which seems 
to us to possess about an equal number of advantages and dis- 
advantages. Fortunately for the management, however, the 
advantages are those which would be apparent to every member 
of the audience, and would make an instant and familiar im- 
pression; while the points of disadvantage, perhaps more 
weighty in themselves, are such as would appear only to those 
who are well acquainted with the spirit of Greek tragedy, and 
to them only on subsequent consideration. To be more definite, 
the Ajaw is a spectacular play, the successive movements in it 
possessing a scenic interest much greater than is the case with 
the majority of such works. The frenzy of Ajax, his appearance 
when seated in his right mind amidst the slaughtered animals, 
his address to the infant Eurysaces, his suicide in sight of 
the spectators, the agony of Tecmessa, the lively actions of the 
Chorus, the change of scene,—all these points are well adapted 
for spectacular treatment which cannot fail to impress a modern 
’ play-going audience. Indeed, several of these incidents—the scene 
in the tent, the departure of the Chorus, leaving an empty stage, 
the suicide—are so contrary to the restraining rules of Greek 
tragedy as to be almost without parallel in Classical literature. 
They are, therefore, points of distinct advantage in the modern 
reproduction of an ancient drama, and, of course, the manage- 
ment did not fail to make the most of them. But these very 
advantages lead up to the disadvantages of which we have 
spoken, 
sarcastic German saying, and—though in a somewhat reversed 
sense—we may say that it is but a step from the purely spec- 
tacular to the sensational. ‘“ Sensational” is much too strong 
and unpleasant a word to apply to the Cambridge perform- 
ance; but a milder form of the same idea, as expressed by 
the word “romantic,” expresses our view of the disadvantages 
attendant on the choice of the Ajax. In the first place, the con- 
struction of the St. Andrew’s Hzll almost necessitates the employ- 
ment of modern stage appliances and methods, and it would be 
next to impossible to find a scene-painter who would employ them 
without developing them to their full extent. Thus, to begin with, 
the managers could hardly escape making their scenes more 
Suggestive of the Lyceum than of the theatre of Dionysus. The 
Same thing applies to the acting. Of course, the performers 
could not wear mask and cothurnus, and when relieved of these 
hindrances to free movement, it was not much for Tecmessa to 
grasp the hand of Ajax, as she besought him not to leave her 
and their child to eat the bread of slavery. From grasping his 
hand, it was not a great advance to place her hand upow his 
shoulder, and from that almost to put her arm round his neck. 
Then, if Ajax had not subsequently put his arm round her 
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waist, he would have seémed out of sympathy with the feelings 
of the scene. The steps are gradual, but in the mean- 
time we have passed from the stately mien of classic 
tragedy to the chivalric sentiments of a much later age. 
This is by no means confined to the Undergraduates of 
Cambridge. An instance of an exactly similar feeling is 
furnished by Professor Campbell, when he puts, “ Quick, Cloé, 
run and tell my lord!” into the mouth of Jocasta; or when he 
translates "© vives, “ Ah, my Jocasta!’ What is the difference 
between that and the pompous “ My lord, the carriage waits !”” 
once so familiar to the playgoer’s ears? ‘Then, for the lively 
sympathy of the Chorus with Ajax to pass into pantomimic 
threats to run Agamemnon through with their spears, is not 
unnatural; but we cannot believe that it is in accordance with 
the true conception of the function of the dramatic fifteen. 
Other instances might be quoted, but the above are sufficient to 
support our view of the disadvantages which are inseparable 
from the advantages which fit the Ajuw of Sophocles for modern 
reproduction. 

After this criticism, however, namely, that much of the 
performance exhibited the romantic, rather than the classical 
spirit, a procedure which K. O. Miiller doubtless had in mind 
when he so strongly deprecated the modernisiren of the Greek 
Drama—little remains to be said, except in the way of hearty 
praise. To Dr. Charles Waldstein, of King’s College, the 
greatest credit is due for the accuracy and beauty of the 
accessories of the play. He has been the “ head and front” of 
the undertaking from the beginning, and his labours will not 
cease until the curtain falls for the last time; but the researches 
he has made in order that every material detail of the perform- 
ance might rest upon distinct authority, are of far more im- 
portance to the genuine significance of the play than any 
devotion to the mere management could possibly be. The 
proscenium is an admirable attempt to restore the front of the 
stage of a Greek theatre—all the more admirable because of the 
obscurity of everything connected with polychromic architec- 
ture—and archeological chapter and verse can be cited for 
every detail of the costumes and properties. Those only who 
have been engaged in similar researches can estimate properly 
the amount of labour involved. The scenery, too, painted by 
Mr. Juhn O’Connor, was very effective and dignified. We have 
hardly ever seen a more successful scheme of colour than that 
in the second scene where Tecmessa stands alone in the centre 
of the stage, lamenting over the body of Ajax. Tke pallor 
of her face and arms, partly covered by the dishevelled yellow 
hair, the pale, sea-green drapery which, like all really good 
drapery, seems to fall in lines sympathetic with the feelings of 
its wearer, form a remarkable and most impressive contrast 
with the dull-blue sea and the dark clouds tinged with the 
sullen red of sunset. 

The acting served to bring prominently forward the lack of 
elocutionary training as a part of English education. By great 
good-fortune—for the selection of performers for an almost 
unknown task must always be attended with risk—three of the 
actors possessed dramatic ability and—what is still rarer— 
the instinct for gesture, in no slight degree. Mr. J. K. 
Steven, of King’s College, made an ideal Ajax in appearance, 
broad-shouldered enough to have been the bulwark of the army, 
morose and haggard in looks, and slow and somewhat un- 
wieldy in movement. He delivered his lines throughout with 
force and intelligence, and in many of the special passages 
with which the part abounds he exhibited genuine dramatic 
power. Among these were his description of Achilles bound to 
the pillar, his angry allusions to Athene, his address to the 
child Eurysaces, and many admirable renderings of quieter parts, 
such as “Exéeav edwpx dapez. ‘The part of Tecmessa could 
hardly have been played better than it was by Mr. A. R. Mack- 
lin, of Caius College. His speeches and his mute gestures were 
equally good, his voice was well under his control and was 
modulated with considerable skill, and none of the hesitation of 
the amateur was visible in his entrances and exits. The 
audience testified their appreciation of his acting by frequent 
bursts of applause. The part of Teucer, as played by Mr. 
H. J. C. Cust, deserves similar praise. He looked the author 


of his words, and was very temperate and successful 
with his gestures. To the remainder of the actors, our 


remark about instruction in elocution is applicable; not the 
least of the merits of the play will be found, we trust, in the 
attention which it will draw to this lack. 

The members of the dramatic Chorus had a difficult task to 
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perform, and they have evidently worked hard to accomplish it. 
With the exception of the criticisms we have made above, and 
the difficulties consequent on their unfortunate position between 
the spectators and the stage, on nearly the same level, they 
acquitted themselves well. The dance accompanying the joyous 
choral ode to Pan was well conceived and extremely well 
executed, the men entering into the spirit of it, and singing with 
feeling and vigour. 

Perhaps the most difficult problem in the reproduction of a 
Greek drama is presented by the music. Shall it be so simple 
that the words can be readily followed, with an accompaniment 
of a single flute or similarinstrument? This would be in accord- 
ance with classical custom, but it is probable that a modern 
andience would find it excessively wearisome. Shall it, on the 
other hand, make no attempt to leave the words intelligible, 
but aim at expressing by modern musical methods the senti- 
ment of the original passages. This would please the audi- 
ence, but would be in defiance of classical authorities. Pro- 
fessor Macfarren has steered a middle course, and com- 
posed quiet melodies to be sung in unison. The effect of 
these was good, but they exhibited little originality, and were 
occasionally monotonous. The choral ode to Pan, and the pre- 
lude, particularly the strains at the moment when the rising 
curtain discloses Athene, seemed to us the most effective parts. 
The musical arrangements have been in the bands of Mr. C. V. 
Stanford, of Trinity, whose name is a sufficient guarantee of their 
excellence. From beginning to end, the play moved without a 
hitch of any kind, and the successive groups upon the stage were 
thoroughly picturesque, if not quite as statuesque as we could 
have desired. From what we have said about the acting, it 
must not be inferred that the general effect was in any way 
unpleasant ; the excellent performances of the gentlemen men- 
tioned above, the striking costumes, the completeness and 
beauty of the mise-en-scene, combined with the vital force of 
the tragedy itself to rouse the feelings of the spectators, and 
to leave what will doubtless prove to be a permanent and 
unique impression. 

It may not be out of place to give a few words of com- 
parison between the Cambridge Ajax and the performance of the 
Oedipus Tyrannus at Harvard University in May, 1881. Some 
one said at the time that to compare the Oxford Agamemnon 
with the Harvard Oedipus, was to compare a picnic with a 
banquet. If this were true of Oxford, it is equally true that 

the Ajaa is well able to hold its own. The Harvard play 
was performed in a university building constructed on the 
model of a Greek theatre, it was rehearsed for seven months, 
and the vdles were filled by an instructor in elocution, and men 
who had shown special ability as his pupils. But though the 
advantage rests with Harvard in this matter, the, Cambridge 
performance is decidedly superior in the variety and striking 
character of its costumes, its picturesque scenery, its choral 
dance, and the architectural restoration of the Greek proscenium. 
It is pleasing to learn that the two performances will prove to 
have been equally successful from a pecuniary point of view, 
the expenses of production in both cases having been 
very heavy. ‘To Oxford is due the credit of having broken 
ground. 

There is one other point in connection with the production of 
a Greek tragedy which must not be passed over. ‘To have 
seen a Grecian play, is a great remembrance.” And why? Is 
it because of the novelty of language, figure, and costume ? 
Because of the strangeness of the scene, and the curiosity which 
attaches to a classic masterpiece? Not for these reasons, 
although there is something that deserves the epithet of “ great” 
even in the externals of Greek tragedy. Its greatness is moral; 

t deals with the deepest human passions; it comes “du fond 
des entrailles humaines.” The laws of the universe cannot be 
defied ; or, as the fancy-loving Greeks put it, the gods cannot be 
mocked. Ajax and Oedipus set themselves up as arbiters of their 
own destiny, they boasted themselves to be something, they over- 
stepped the limits of humanity; and swift, or if not swift, not the 
less certain, is the retribution which enlightens them, and which, 
through the genius of the immortal creators of the Attic tragedy, 
may enlighten us. Tovs d¢ caQporves Ooi Pirovar, is the key-note 
of the drama: “'lhe gods love men whose lives are ruled by 
wise moderation,”—that is the lesson which alone can make 
the remembrance great. To the men who have succeeded in 
exhibiting to us a great dramatic presentation of it, our grati- 
tude should be no less sincere than our congratulations. 











LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
en 
A SYNOD FOR THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
[To rHe EpITor OF THE “‘SpEctatTor.’’| 
Sir,—Will you allow me, with best thanks for your leader, to 
place before your readers’ eyes the short form of petition to her 
Majesty, which has received so many signatures, from men of 
all schools, urging the issue of a Royal Commission for pur- 
pose which we all agree to be desirable, viz., the effecting such 
an enlargement and reform of Convocation as would enable it 
to discharge the duties of a National Synod? It runs thus:— 
“To her Most Gracious Majesty Victoria, by the Grace of God Queen 
of Great Britain and Ireland, Defender of the Faith, &c. 

“May it please your Majesty,—We, the undersigned clergymen 
and laymen of the Church of England, being convinced that it ig- 
highly desirable that the Bishops, clergy, and laity of the English 
Church should meet together, in some manner recognised by law, to | 
discuss the best means of promoting the well-being and increasing | 
the efficiency of the Church of England, without detriment to the 
Royal Prerogative or danger to the union of Church and State 
humbly approach your Majesty with the earnest prayer that you will 
be graciously pleased to issue a Royal Commission, which shall inquire 
and report upon the best method of creating a body of lay members; 
of the English Church which may, in conjunction with the Convoea. 
tions of Canterbury and York (duly reformed and for that purpose ° 
combined), prepare and submit to Parliament, from time to time, 
such measures as they may deem best calculated to effect those 
objects. And your petitioners will ever pray, &.” 

It scarcely seems desirable to do the work of the Royal Com. 
mission, by laying down all the conditions under which a body 
of lay representatives could be gathered together. The essen- 
tials seem to be that the elections should be indirect, avoiding 
the evils of party contests; and that there should be an official 
lay element, so as to secure the participation of the best men of 
all schools. A very carefully-detailed plan has been put forward 
by my friend and colleague, the Rev. James Bandinel; others 
have been suggested by Prebendary Wood, and other practical 
men. My own notion is that the difficulty would not be great 
in practice. We are all agreed that the process of election 
should be at least twofold, if not threefold ; and it seems to me, 
I must confess, that the more we use existing forms and institu- 
tions, and avoid creating fancy franchises, the better. Person- 
ally, Iam not in the least afraid of ratepayers who should be 
professing Churchmen, and believe that they would almost in- 
variably elect a churchwarden and some resident gentleman, 
with little reference to party and party-questions. But I do 
not wish to treat this point in any detail. Solvitur ambulando, 
will, I believe, be the verdict of a Royal Commission. 

I have only to add that clergymen and laymen desirous of 
forwarding this good work should send their names and 
addresses, without delay, to the Rev. James Bandinel, 1 Baring 
Place, Exeter, who, having no present parochial work, has most 
kindly undertaken to circulate the requisite papers, &c.—I am, 
Sir, &e., ARcHER GURNEY. ~ 

Llangunider Rectory, Crickhowell, Novenber 23rd. 





“AN EXPERIMENTAL SYNOD.” 
(To THE EpiToR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—Might not the “ practicable expedient” required to meet 
the difficulty of the franchise be found by giving a vote to every 
parishioner paying the voluntary Church-rate? Let there be 
such a rate in every parish which desires to have a parish 
council, and to elect delegates to represent it ir the Ruri- 
decanal, or next superior council. Would not such a plan 
supply a sufficiently satisfactory solution P—I am, Sir, &c., 
Ranpotru Eppowrs HEAtry. 
St. Thomas's Rectory, Lower Crumpsall, November 30th. 


[As a positive test, it would do very well, but it must be 
supplemented. It would be impossible to disfranchise the poor, 
and again, there are a great many parishes where at present, 
for special reasons, no voluntary Poor-rate is raised,—other 
methods of raising money proving to be much more convenient. - 
Would such parishes consent to an inconvenient mode of raising 
revenue, only as an indirect means of supplying a basis for the 
franchise? Even if they would, the difficulty as to the poor is 
a substantial difficulty.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





ORANGE FEELING IN LIVERPOOL. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—Some little experience I have had as a missionary among 
the poorer class of electors in Liverpool quite confirms your 
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secgiaisanemieniaah 
view of the cause of the Toryism prevalent there. I happened 
once to ask a woman who was giving me some savings what 
their politics were, and her answer, which would have done for 
thousands of electors, was, “ Oh, we vote according to our 
religion ! We're Orange.” As for the Welsh, it is well known 
how many of them vote Tory, “just to spite them Irish,” their 
chief rivals in the overcrowded labour market. Another main 
gource of strength to the Tory camp is the way in which social 
influences, particularly as exerted in connection with chapels 
and Sunday-schools, have been brought to act in Liverpool, 
upon a class much lower and more numerous than is usually 
supposed to be affected by them.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Southampton, November 28th. H. Suen Sony. 





MASTARNA OR SERVIUS TULLIUS. 
(To THE Epitor oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—The darkness which envelopes the earliest history of 
Rome is first broken by the figure of Servius Tullius, the sixth 
King, according to Roman tradition. The rampart of Servius 
is still to be seen at Rome, near the baths of Diocletian and 
the railway station,—so strangely are the memories of the 
remotest antiquity and of the Empire, already verging to decline, 
mixed up with the most modern requirements of every-day life. 
The reign of Servius was the precursor of the Republic; and 
many well-known institutions of the Commonwealth were dated 
back to this popular King, who began life as a captive—per- 
haps a slave—became, like David, the King’s son-in-law, 
and succeeded by his own merits in winning a crown 
which belonged to others of hereditary right. The first 
four Kings of Rome are merely conventional figures,—types, 
alternately, of warlike and peaceful rulers. The two Tarquins 
represent an Etruscan dynasty, depending on aristocratic sup- 
port, and degenerating at last into an oppressive autocracy. 
Servius comes between, as a revolutionary prince, who courted 
the favour of the people, and justified by his wise and popular 
measures what had been at first an irregular assumption of 
power. liven at this distance of time, he has a distinct char- 
acter of his own, and we do not wonder that next to the mythical 
founder of the city, Servius was the most revered by the 
Romans of all their early monarchs. This affection of the 
people for his memory has, perhaps, helped to confuse his real 
history. There were, we know, several versions of it. The one 
{ have already referred to was preferred by Livy; but the 
Etruscans had another and very different one, which has, 
curiously enough, come down to us in a speech of the Emperor 
Claudius, a student of Etruscan antiquities, recorded in an 
inscription preserved at Lyons. According to this, Servius, whose 
Htruscan name was Mastarna, was the comrade of Ccelius 
Vibenna, who led a band of soldiers from Etruria to Rome, 
where the Coelian Hill was called after him, and a forti- 
fied camp (Castra Peregrina) preserved the remembrance of 
his Etruscan mercenaries, who had doubtless taken an active 
part in the domestic struggles of the rising State. Mr. Gard- 
thausen, in his interesting little treatise,* has adopted the 
Etruscan account of the origin of Servius, and aided by the 
curious inscriptions and drawings which were discovered in 
1857 in a tomb near Vulci, a ruined city in Etruria, has suc- 
ceeded in constructing a life for this ancient king which seems 
to me by no, means improbable, and has, at any rate, the merit 
of an ingenuity worthy of a German scholar. He supposes that 
Servius was really himself a Tarquin, and the son of his pre- 
decessor T'arquinius Priscus. Being, however, like Ishmael, the 
son of a bondwoman, he had no legal right to the throne, but 
obtained it with the aid of his friend, Coelius Vibenna, and his 
Etruscan soldiers of fortune, after killing, in single combat, his 
own half-brother, the legitimate claimant. He then gives Rome 
democratic institutions, and governs in the interests of the people, 
against the wishes of the Etruscan aristocratic party, whom he 
tries to conciliate, however, by marrying his daughter to the 
hereditary prince, his slain brother’s son or grandson. The 
latter prefers revenging his father to waiting for the peaceable 
succession at the King’s death. So, Servius is murdered, as 
described by Livy, and the grateful Romans, from respect 
to his memory, conceal his fratricide and usurpation, and 


explain his servile name by making him the son of a 


noble prisoner of war from a foreign city. For the proof 
of all this I must refer your readers to the book it- 








* The book is in German. It is called, ‘‘ Mastarna; or, Servius Tullius. With an 
Introduction on the Extent of the Etruscan Dominion.” With a plate. Leipzig : 
Veit and Co. 1882. 





self, but I may mention that “Tarquinius ” (shortened into 
“Tarena,” or some similar form), is a name often met with in 
Etruscan inscriptions, especially in tombs near Cere, where the 
Royal Family of Rome took refuge after their expulsion. It is 
connected with the names of the Etruscan cities Tarquinii, 
north, and Terracina, south of Rome. “ Marcius,” written 
“Marces,” or “Arces,” is also an Etruscan name; hence, 
a Marces Tarna,” or “ Mastarna,” would be “Marcius Tar- 
quinius.” 

The fratricide, which may have given rise to the legend of the 
death of Remus, Mr. Gardthausen infers from the wall paintings 
in the tomb, of which he givesanengraving. Here, as is not un- 
usual, pictures of slaughter seem to replace the human sacrifices 
that had in ruder times attended the funeral of an Etruscan 
chief. There are two rows of these pictures, representing, in 
parallel columns, events in Grecian and Etruscan history. 
Mr. Gardthausen aptly compares the paintings of types from 
the Old Testament, under the antitypes from the New, in 
medizval art, as in church windows. Now, in the Vulci tomb, 
Ccelius Vibenna, who, it may be remembered, is mentioned also 
by Tacitus, appears opposite to Ajax. Mastarna (written in 
the unpronounceable Etruscan way, “Mcstrna”) stands near, and 
cuts the bands by which his friend’s hands are fastened together. 
Lower down, on the Grecian side, the Theban brother-princes, 
Eteocles and Polynices, kill each other; on the Etruscan, a 
corresponding pairof warriors fight, but only one seems about to 
be slain. Hisname is Cneius Tarquinius Rumach, i.e., Romanus ; 
his conqueror is called Marces Cami trna, or (omitting the 
unknown Cami) Mastarna, i.e., Marcins Tarquinius. The argu- 
ments for this view are presented in the book at considerable 
length. I have only attempted a brief summary. 


The Etruscan language is written from right to left, 
and has an Oriental look,—like Hebrew without points. 
It has never been interpreted; only some proper names 
are known, from a comparison with. their Latin equiva- 
lents in bilingual inscriptions. There is thus ample room 
for conjecture in vocalising these uncouth collections of con- 
sonants, and transforming them into well-sounding Latin; but 
Mr. Gardthausen’s conjectures have at least as much plausibility 
as many I have real on sacred and Assyrian “ history from the 
monuments.”—I am, Sir, &c., N. G. Barr. 





THE DATES OF BYRON’S WORKS. 
(TO THE EpiToR oF THE ** SPECTATOR.’’] 
Srr,—Mrs. Oliphant, at the end of the article on Lord Byron, 
Vol. III. of her most admirable “ Literary History,” appends a 
list of Byron’s works, with dates of publication. Against the 
dates she assigns for “ Hebrew Melodies” and “ Marino Faliero” 
the authoress puts a query. I have the pleasure to inform her 
1815 is the correct date of the first edition of the “Hebrew Melo- 
dies,” but “ Marino Faliero” was published in 1821, not 1820. 
“The Prophecy of Dante” was published with the latter, besides 
fifty pages of preface and appendix, being extracts from Italian 
histories, with English translations. But why are the names of 
more than a dozen works omitted from Byron’s list, and others 
without dates? This is serious in the case of Byron; what 
reason can Mrs, Oliphant assign for this P—I am, Sir, &c., 
Cote 
“CUIRE DANS SON JUS.” 
(To THE EpiTor oF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.”’) 

Sir,—Pray allow me to supply “H. J. V.” with a missing link 
between Chaucer and Prince Bismarck. When Louis Philippe 
surrounded Paris with fortifications—not without exciting sus- 
picion that he had an eye to controlling civil insurrection, no 
less than resisting foreign invasion—every one was crediting 
Count Pozzo di Borgo with the good saying that “ Paris would 
now fry in its own gravy.” But only a few old men like myself 
can remember those days,—Consule Planco, or, at least, Consule 
Thiers. And when the German armies were beleaguering Paris, 
who more fit than Count Bismarck to reproduce the old saying, 
in application to the new circumstances? But still—if I, too, 
may quote Chaucer—“ Out of the olde fieldes, as men saith, 
cometh the newe corne, year by year,” and Mr. Courtney seems 
to be taking the place of Bismarck, as Bismarck succeeded 
Pozzo di Borgo, and Pozzo di Borgo Chaucer. I wish, how- 
ever, that the new generation would, like the old one, render 
“jus” by “gravy,” and not “juice,” or even by Chaucer's 
‘ grese.”’—I am, Sir, &c., E. S. 
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ART. 


—_—@~— 
MR. BUNNEY’S VENICE* 


‘Tue chief matter which is made evident by this exhibition of 
paintings and drawings illustrative of Venice, is that Venice 
has never been painted at all,—if so much of paradox may be 
allowed to us without offence. Turner, who came nearest to 
depicting the glory of this city, was so wrapt in the glory that 
he lost sight of all else, and his Venice is rather a gorgeous 
dream of what the Queen of the Adriatic might once have been, 
than of what she is, when “all except her sun has set.” And 
no one else has reached even so near to the truth as did Turner, 
—no one, that is, who has attempted to paint the aspect and 
meaning of the place as a whole, though many dexterous and 
clever artists have given us piecemeal representations of canal 
and lagune, cathedral and piazza. 

The best representation of St. Mark’s that has ever been made 
pictorially is the one by the Gentile Bellini, in the Academia, 
at Venice, painted about 1490, which shows the Cathedral 
with all its ancient gilding and the original Byzantine mosaics 
above the doorways, which have long since been replaced 
by ones of comparatively modern date. The next best is 
probably the one that Miss Clara Montalba exhibited two 
years ago in the Royal Academy, which showed the Cathedral 
standing in a flood of golden light against a hazily bright sky. 
During the four hundred years between these pictures, St. Mark’s 
has been drawn by probably three or four hundred artists, but 
their records of it have been almost uniformly unsuccessful, and 
from Canaletti’s harsh accuracy, to Ruskin’s gentle and delicate 
minuteness, artists have always either failed in seeing the 
beauty, or given up the attempt to reproduce it, except in 
isolated details. 

The present exhibition has its raison d’étre in the collection of 
pictures and drawings by the late Mr. Bunney, who was for 
many years resident in Venice, and who was originally induced 
to go to Italy by the influence of Mr. Ruskin, in whose 
College of St. George he had studied drawing. After staying 
for some years in various parts of Italy, Mr. Bunney settled 
himself at Venice, and there for the remainder of his life 
painted the architecture, the boats, and the aspects of sky and 
water, which make Venice the strangest and perhaps the loveliest 
city of the world. The Venetians called him indifferently “The 
old painter,” or “The painter with the big beard;” and most 
English and American tourists who went to Venice for any 
time, became acquainted with the painter and his work, and 
used him as a sort of unofficial guide to those inner beauties 
of the city which are scorned by “ Bradshaw,” and omitted 
by the veracious but somewhat irritating “ Baedeker.” He 
was a kindiy, courteous, old man (old before his time, for he 
looked seventy at least, and was only fifty-five when he died), 
whose great delight was to get some one to whom he could show 
his favourite bits of architecture, and to whom he could talk of 
Raskin and Turner, and the “ Stones of Venice.” There was 
something almost idyllic in the manner he used to wander 
about, sketch-book in hand, through the rough, hurried 
Venetian life; and if one rose somewhat earlier than usual, and 
strolled into the Piazza about five on a summer’s morning, one 
was pretty certain to find the old man sitting patiently before 
his big canvas of St. Mark’s, and adding detail to detail, till the 
brain reeled at his industry and patience. The big canvas is 
finished now, and the painter's life with it, and it almost seems 
as if there was something fitting in such a close. Perhaps it was 
better for him that, having lived to paint his picture, he should 
die before he heard the world’s opinion of it. We say the 
world, but it is but a small section even of London picture- 
lovers who will visit this Venetian Exhibition, and fewer still, 
we fear, will pay much attention to the work therein on which 
Mr. Bunney spent the greater portion of his time during the 
last five years of his life. We, who write, saw the picture 
last spring, when it was all but finished, and had a long 
talk over it with the artist, who was excessively anxious about 
its exhibition, and looked forward to its establishing his 
reputation as a painter. It is difficult to speak of the work 
of one who has been personally kind to you, and who is just 
dead, with absolute impartiality, and it seems ernel to tell harsh 
truths, when their subject is beyond reach of praise or blame. 
And so we may be, perhaps, excused for only saying here that 
this chief work of Mr. Bunney’s life, seems to be of great 


* The Fine Art Society, New Bond Street.—Venetian Sketches and Paintings. 





at 
value only to the extent that it is a record, most faithfy] 
minute, and diligent, of the actual appearance of St. Mark’s 
between the years 1878 and 1882. Every detail of that most 
marvellous building, every vein in its porphyry, and every 
flaw in its alabaster, every wreckage wrought by time or 
the more fatal hand of the renovator, is here faithfully 
set down, with an amount of skill and patience which are very 
wonderful, and which put to shame the scamped, indifferent 
work of many a paiuter who is known to fame. 

In the same room in which is Mr. Bunney’s * St. Mark's,” there 
hangs also an oil picture by Mr. Macwhirter, an associate of the 
Royal Academy, professing to represent “ The Bridge of Sighs,” 
And perhaps it is necessary to appreciate the full value of Mr, . 
Bunney’s life and work in Art, to turn from his patient 
and self-forgetful painting to the hurried, meretricious empti- 
ness of Mr. Macwhirter, and to remember that the former 
painter lived unrecognised in poverty, and died leaving 
absolutely nothing but a few sketches; whilst the former 
enjoys high Academic fame, popular repute, and their 
pecuniary accompaniments. We grudge Mr. Macwhirter 
neither his fame nor its rewards, but it is a proof of how 
little the public cares for truth in Art. We have said 
that the value of Mr. Bunney’s picture is chiefly as a record; 
we must add that this applies not only to his picture of 
“ St. Mark’s,” but to all his other works. They are almost 
without an exception at once more patient and more mechani- 
cally skilful than any with which we are acquainted. If it 
were possible to imagine Turner without his feeling and his glory 
of colour, one would not be far from thinking of work similar to 
Mr. Bunney’s. The truth is that he was the product of 
Ruskin’s teaching, and that the nature of the material was 
such, that it adopted the manner of his instructor, rather than 
his matter. The great defect of Ruskin, as an instructor for 
painters, is that he banishes the personal element from their 
work, ‘his is very evident in the painting of all his pupils, and 
comes, perhaps, in some measure, from the fact of his teaching 
being formed on such a very high standard of technical skill. 
But there is another reason which operates more strongly than 
this, and it is one of which examples are by no means confined to 
Ruskin. In Literature, as well as in Art, there are to be found 
guides who fail in producing, or rather in teaching, their pupils 
to produce, thoroughly good work, simply because they inculcate 
certain definite methods of looking at the world of Letters or 
Art. What Herbert Spencer would call the moral bias, and the: 
religious bias, are singularly fatal in instructors either of art 
or literature, neither of which is in itself moral or im- 
moral, religious or anti-religious. Certain phases of feeling 
common to the great mass of humanity are as much a dead- 
letter to Ruskin, as Sanskrit is to the ordinary cab-driver; and 
his incapacity to understand these, and their influence upon 
men, leads to his impatience with that erring, imperfect, but 
withal genuine Art, which looks upon Nature aud mankind 
from the point of view of error, rather than perfection. He 
understands that a picture should declare the glory of God, but 
hardly-that it should denote the frailty of man; and all those 
attempts at combining natural beauty with the common-place 
endeavours, failures, and emotions of mankind which form the 
great bulk of good, modern Art, are to him wasted endeavours. 
This was why he never could see more in Fred. Walker than a 
wasted artist, why he has never written a really sympathetic 
word upon such men as Mason, Pinwell, and Houghton. How- 
ever this may be, it is certain that Mr. Bunney’s art is such as 
it would have been under Ruskin's training, and probably 
under none other. It is laborious, unassuming, and truthful, and 
if we seek for a word on the other side of the question, we must 
add, inartistic. The glory, either present or past, of Venice has 
had no personal existence for this faithful lover,—he has believed 
in it and worshipped it, but neither seen, felt, nor recorded it. 


H. Q. 
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BOOKS. 


aS 
PROFESSOR CLERK MAXWELL.* 

Tr is well known, at least among educated men, that the late 

Professor Clerk Maxwell was not ouly unsurpassed, but un- 


* The Life of James Clerk Marvell. With a Selection from his Correspondence 
and Occasional Writings, and a Sketch of his Contributions to Science. By Lewis 
Campball, LL.D., Professor of Greek in the University of St. Andrew's; and 
Will:am Garnett, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Professor of 
Natural Philosophy in University College, Nottingham. Loudon: Macmillan 
and Co, 1882. 
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rivalled, in certain departments of physicalscience. The readers 


of this volume will learn, in addition, that he was profoundly 
yersed in metaphysical science ; had an accurate and unusually 
extensive knowledge of English literature; and combined with 
a scholarly knowledge of Latin and Greek a fluent mastery of 
French, German, and Italian. They will also learn that he 
was a man of most amiable and winning character. But 
only those who knew him personally can fully appre- 
ciate the incommunicable charm of the singular modesty, and 
humour, and love of fun which were united in him with the 
highest intellectual gifts and acquirements 7 and, let us add, 
with the most genuine, though unobtrusive, piety. Noone who 
had the privilege of his acquaintance will accuse his biographers 
ofexaggeration when they describe him as “a man of profound 
original genius, who was also one of the best meu who have 
lived, and, to those who knew him, one of the most delightful 
and interesting of human beings.” 

Mr. Clerk Maxwell came of an old Midlothian family, and 
was connected with some of the best blood intellectually in the 
south of Scotland, including the Drummonds, of Hawthornden, 
and the family of Sir Walter Scott. His own direct ancestors 
had been for generations remarkable for their talents and ac- 
complishments, which were seasoned, like his own, with a con- 
siderable spicing of humorous eccentricity. His grandfather, a 
Naval Captain in the service of the East India Company, was 
an expert player on the bagpipes, a set of which he always 
kept with him on board ship, and which, on one occasion, 
was the means of saving his life from a double danger. 
Being wrecked in the Hooghly, he used the bag of his 
pipes to keep him afloat while swimming ashore; and 
when he landed he “played an unco fit” to cheer the sur- 
vivors, and succeeded at the same time in frightening away 
some tigers which were stalking the party. Maxwell’s father 
was an advocate by profession, but was also, though a second 
son, the owner of a small landed property. His modest com- 
petency may possibly have slackened his zeal in the prosecution 
of his profession. At all events, his practice at the Bar never 
became a serious business, and on his marriage he retired with 
his wife to his property of Glenlair, in Kirkeudbrightshire. 
Here he developed that turn for mechanical ingenuity which 
his son applied with so much skill to the elucidation of the 
most abstruse problems in mathematical science. He was par- 
ticular as to the necessity of having plenty of room for his 
toes, and had his shoes made under his own directions by a 
country shoemaker, and on a last of his own make. Healso cut 
out his own and his son’s shirts, and was his own architect and 
master-mason in the buildings which he put up on his property. 
His illustrious son was born in Edinburgh in the year 1831, 
but his childhood was spent at Glenlair. Before he had reached 
his third year his mother describes him as exercising his 
curiosity on “ doors, locks, keys,” &c., and ‘Show un how it 
doos’ is never out of his mouth. ‘ He also investigates the 
hidden course of streams and bell-wires, the way the water 
gets from the pond through the wall and a pend, or small 
bridge, and down a drain into the river Orr.” Throughout 
his childhood his constant question was, “ What’s the go o’ 
that? What does it do 2” Nor would he be put off with a vague 
or an evasive answer, but would press home the question with 
‘But what’s the particular go of it?” At the age of two 
years and a half his nurse gave him a tin-plate to play with. 
Observing the reflection of the sun following the motion of the 
plate round the room, the child called his father and mother, 
and sent the reflection across their faces, explaining at the same 
time that he had “ got the sun in with the tin-plate.” At the 
age of eight he lost his mother, and was very unfortunate in 
the tutor whom his father then provided for him. The tutor 
pronounced his pupil dull; but the dullness was doubtless due 
to the tutor’s method of teaching rather than to young Max- 
well’s capacity to learn. The nervous hesitation of manner 
which always slightly marked Clerk Maxwell is said to have been 
caused by the unmerciful ear-boxing and car-pulling to which he 
used at that time to be subject; and one of the first uses to 
which he put his turn for mechanics was in contriving an 
amusing means of escape from his tutor’s rough treatment. He 
taught himself to paddle about in an ordinary wash-tub, and in 
this novel kind of canoe he used to push out into the middle of a 

‘deep duck-pond till the tutor came to terms. In a letter written at 
the age of ten he tells his father, with great pride, how he had 
taught one of the labourers’ boys to sail with him in the tub; 
“and we are improving, and I can make it go without spinning.” 





In the year 1841 Clerk Maxwell, aged ten, was sent to the 
Edinburgh Academy. Here his rustic dress and eccentric ways 
procured him the sobriquet of “ Dafty.” To a chorus of tor- 
mentors who demanded, ‘“ Who made those shoes?” “ Dafty ” 
readily answered, in broad Galloway patois :— 

“Did ye ken, ’twas a man, © 

And he lived in a house, 

In whilk was a mouse ?” 
He bore the teasing of his school-fellows, however, with ex- 
cellent humour, till one day when, being more than usually 
provoked, he retaliated with unexpected vigour on his 
assailants, and thenceforth let alone. Gradually, 
also, he began to show the extraordinary ability which 
lay hidden under the humorous eccentricities of “ Dafty.” 
In his fourteenth year he got the eleventh prize for 
scholarship, the first for English, the prize for English verse, 
and the mathematical medal. At the age of fifteen young 
Maxwell made a discovery in conic sections, of which Professor 
Forbes thought so highly that he read a paper on it before the 
Edinburgh Royal Society. The boy found himself suddenly 
famous; but he seems to have thought no more of the distinction 
he had achieved than he did of the art of paddling a wash-tub 
without making it spin. 

At the age of sixteen he entered the University of Edinburgh, 
where he spent three years. He went through the ordinary 
curriculum, took great interest in the study of logic and meta- 
physics under Sir W. Hamilton, and was an omnivorous reader. 
But amid his multifarious studies he found time to pursue his 
researches into physical science, especially the properties of light 
and colour, galyanism, rolling curves, and compression of solids. 
On some of these subjects he wrote papers which were read by dis- 
tinguished men before the Edinburgh Royal Society, for it was 
not considered quite proper to let them be read by a lad in a 
short jacket. In his nineteenth year he became an under- 
graduate of Peterhouse, Cambridge, but soon migrated to 
Trinity. “I well remember,” says one of his twin biographers 
and fellow-students, “ my surprise, not unmixed with jealousy, 
on finding in the following summer that Maxwell had all at - 
once made a troop of friends.” He studied much, though some- 
what discursively ; and he also took much bodily exercise, 
chiefly in bathing and sculling, in both of which he excelled ; 
but also in other ways, of which the following is an example :— 


was 


“From 2 to 2.30 a.m. he took exercise by running along the 
corridor, down the stairs, along the lower corridor, then up the stairs, 
and so on, until the inhabitants of the rooms along his track got up, 
and lay perdus behind their sporting doors, to have shots at him with 
boots, hair-brushes, &c., as he passed.” 

But nothing could ever put Clerk Maxwell out of humour, and 
his abounding fun was so genuine and fresh that it was impos- 
sible ever to be seriously offended with him. He was an 
excellent versifier, both in the grave and comic style. Here is a 
parody on the laws of the impact of solid bodies :— 
“Gin a body meet a body, 
Flyin’ through the air, 
Gin a body hit a body, 
Will it fly ? and where ? 
Ilka impact has its measure, 
Ne’er a ane hae I ; 
Yet a’ the lads they measure me, 
Or, at least, they try. 
Gin a body meet a body 
Altogether free, 
How they travel afterwards, 
We do not always see. 
Ilka problem has its method, 
By analytics high ; 
For me, I kenna one 0’ them. 
But what the waur am I ? 
Still more amusing are his ‘ Notes of the President’s (Tyn- 
dall’s) Address,” at the meeting of the British Association in 
Belfast, in 1874. Here is a sample :— 
“Thus the pure eleméntary atom, the unit of mass and of thought, 

By force of mere juxtaposition to life and sensation is brought ; 

So, down through untold generations, transmission of structureless 

germs, 

Enables our race to inherit the thoughts of beasts, fishes, and worms. 

We honour our fathers and mothers, grandfathers and grand- 

mothers, too; 

But how shall we honour the vista of ancestors now in our view ? 

First, then, let us honour the atom, so lively, so wise, and so small ; 

The atomists next let us praise, Epicurus, Lucretius, and all ; 

Let us damn with faint praise Bishop Butler, in whom many atoms 

combined 

To form that remarkable structure it pleased him to call—his mind. 

Last, praise we the noble Body to which for the time we belong, 

Ere yet the swift whirl of the atoms has hurried us, ruthless, along, 

The British Association—like Leviathan, worshipped by Hobbes, 
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The incarnation of wisdom, built up of our witless nobs, 

Which will carry on endless discussions when I, and probably you, 

Have melted in infinite azare—in English, till all is blue.” 

The fun of the whole parody can only be appreciated by com- 
paring it with Professor Tyndall’s Presidential Address. 

If Maxwell’s reading at Cambridge had been less discursive, 
there is little doubt that he would have come out First Wrang- 
ler. As it was, he took the second place, but was soon after- 
wards bracketed equal with the First Wrangler as Smith’s 
Prizeman. A Fellowship at Trinity followed as a matter of 
course, and Maxwell settled down as a Collegetutor. After two 
years of that work, however, he was appointed Professor of 
Natural Philosophy in Marischal College, Aberdeen, a post 
which he retained till the abolition of his chair by the fusion of 
Marischal and King’s Colleges into one University. This 
was in 1860, and in the same year Maxwell was appointed to 
the vacant Professorship of Natural Philosophy in King’s 
College, London. In 1871 the Chair of Experimental Physics 
was founded in the University of Cambridge, and Clerk Maxwell 
was appointed, as facile princeps the fittest man for the post. 
He held it till he died, in 1879. 

This is not the place to appraise Clerk Maxwell's contributions 
to physical science. It was said with truth, in one of the 
obituary notices of him, that “it is seldom that the faculties of 
invention and exposition, the attachment to physical science 
and capability of developing it mathematically, have been found 
existing in one mind to the same degree.” His Prize Essay on 
the Rings of Saturn is a palmary instance of this. The late 
Astronomer-Royal characterised that Essay as “ one of the most 
remarkable applications of mathematics to physics that I have 
ever seen.” ‘The marvellous lucidity of Maxwell’s reasoning 
enables even the non-mathematical reader to follow him. Nothing 
escaped his keen observation, and even in ordinary society he 
was on the watch for hints or illustrations on the subjects 
which interested him. ‘ When at table, he often seemed 
abstracted from what was going on, being absorbed in observing 
the effects of refracted light in the finger-glasses, or in trying 
some experiments with his eyes, seeing round a corner, making 
invisible stereoscopes, and the like.” In a letter toa friend he 
says he found “ the curve which Sir David Brewster makes when 
he squints at a wall.’”’ The discovery thus humorously men- 
tioned he turned to a practical use, for in a subsequent letter 
he says that he had “ constructed a pair of squinting spectacles, 
and am beginning operations on a squinting man.” 

Maxwell was a very good judge of character, and possessed 
the happy knack of hitting off at a glance the salient points of 
persons he had casually met for the first time. Here is his 
description, dashed with some slight exaggeration, of a lady 
who has since risen to considerable literary reputation. The 
description is written within a few hours of meeting her for the 
first time :— 

“One gay litter(ar)y widow, charming never so wisely, with her hair 

about her ears, and her elbows on her knees, on a low stool, 
talking Handel, or Ruskin, or Macaulay, or general pathos of unpro- 
tected female, passing off into criticism, witticism, pleasantry, unmiti- 
gated slang, sporting and betting... .... The young widow fixed 
on Colin, and informed him that if Solomon were to reappear with all 
his wisdom, as well as his glory, he would yet have to learn the polka ; 
and that the mode of feasting adopted by the Incas of Peru reminded 
her strongly of a custom prevalent among a Merovingian race of 
Kings of France. Living in the Pampas she regarded as an enviable 
lot, and she was at a loss to know the best mode of studying Euclid, 
Ws the advantage of being able to teach a young brother of six years 
ola. 
Maxwell was devoted to animals, and “seemed,” as one who 
knew him well expresses it, “ to get inside them more than other 
people.” He hada favourite terrier, which had a trick of howling 
whenever the piano was played. Maxwell completely cured it 
of the habit. ‘I took ‘Coonie’ to the piano,”-he said, “and 
explained to him how it went: that was all.” He declared “ he 
could not ”’ vivisect. 

It remains only to add that Clerk Maxwell was a mos 
humble-minded and devout Christian. It was with suppressed 
scorn that he regarded the attempts made to assail Christianity 
by the misapplication of scientific arguments. When his fatal 
illness got hold of him, he was beginning a review of Professor 
Clifford’s Lectures and Essays, which he said, “ wanted 
trouncing,” though “ the trouncing had to be done with extreme 
care and gentleness,—Clifford was such a nice fellow.” All 
theories which would account for the existence of the world 
without a personal Creator he pronounced ‘ unworkable ;” and 
in an elaborate paper on molecules he showed that “no theory 
of evolution can be found to account for the similarity of 





sca aasaceilinciainctcadicd 
molecules, for evolution necessarily implies continnous change 
7 


and the molecule is incapable of growth or decay, of generation on 
destruction.” Molecules “continue this day as they were created 

perfect in number, measure, and weight ; and from the inefface. 
able characters impressed on them we may learn that those 
aspirations after accuracy in measurement and justice in action 
which we reckon among our noblest attributes as men, are ours 
because they are essential constituents of the image of Him 
who in the beginning created, not only the heaven and the earth 

but the materials of which heaven and earth consist.” The 
premature death of such a man was a grievous loss, not only 
to science, but to Christianity. 





MR. MORISON’S “ MACAULAY.”* 
Mr. Cotter Mortson’s Macaulay is a fine study, a worthy com- 
panion to his Gibbon in this same series. And though there 
are criticisms in it from which we strongly disagree, and one, at 
least, which we regard with pure amazement, it is impossible to 
read this little book without recognising the great candour, the 
great breadth, and the great discernment of the writer. It is a 
beautiful piece of writing, and indicates not merely thorouglr 
familiarity with Macaulay, but great familiarity also with the 
chief subjects of Macaulay’s writings. It is obvious, indeed, that 
Mr. Morison has much less respect than we have for the power 
of vividly picturing, if not the past itself, at least some approxi- 
mation to it; and that he does not consider that the writer who has 
enabled his contemporaries to see with his eyes a vivid and toler- 
ably faithful scenic representation of the past, has benefited them 
in any high degree,—-in any degree approaching to the writer who 
has traced out clearly some of the chief “laws,” as they are called, 
of historical development. Mr. Morison thinks it a compara- 
tively trivial thing to make the past more or less present with 
us; he thinks it a great thing to trace the dependence of one 
epoch on the social conditions of the previous epoch. In a word, 
he gives in his adhesion unreservedly to the philosophical or 
sociological school of historians. He even deprecates the revival 
of details which do not help us to understand any better the 
great changes of political and social life, and holds, if we under- 
stand him aright, that the power of exciting the imagination. 
as Macaulay, for instance, excites it, is a mischievous power, if 
it operates—as, in Macaulay's hands, it certainly does often 
operate—to fix the mind on points which throw no light on the 
principles of political and social change, and to distract it from 
the study of the characteristic features of national and social 
development. ‘We must make our choice,” says Mr. Mori- 
son, “ between two styles of history,—the one in which the 
interest centres round human characters, and the other 
in which it centres round the growth and play of social 
forces.” Mr. Morison obviously advocates the latter style, 
and is disposed to treat the former as not a little frivolous. 
He quotes a passage in which Macaulay writes to Mr. 
Macvey Napier that he shall not be contented with his 
history, unless he produces “something which shall for a few 
days supersede the last fashionable novel on the tables of 
young ladies,” and treats the confession with supreme 
scorn, though he admits in the fullest way the richness and 
vividness of Macaulay’s art. “This, then,” he says, “was 
Macaulay’s pole star, by which he guided his historical argosy 
over the waters of the past,—young ladies for readers, laying 
down the novel of the season to take up his history of England.’ 
That scoff is hardly fair to Macaulay. You might just as well 
make it a reproach to Burns that he hoped to hear ignorant 
peasants repeating to themselves his songs, or to a great actor 
that he hoped to move the pit and gallery to enthusiasm and to 
tears. As amatter of course a writer who regarded it as the chief 
function of the historian to stir the imagination vividly by a 
true picture of the past, desired the supreme evidence that he 
had so stirred the imagination, the evidence, namely, which only 
the closely-rivetted attention of the devotees of romantic litera- 
ture would give. It was notin the least that he cared specially for 
the esteem of frivolous novel-readers, but that he highly valued 
the touch of magic which could give to solid history, inlaid with 
the most minute and laborious research, all the charm of a great 
imaginative effort. A critic who, like Mr. Morison, does not 
esteem the summoning-up of an imaginative representation 
of the past as any essential part of the work of a historian, nay 
who even thinks that the vividness of such a representation of 
the whole will divert the attention from those minute changes 





* English Men of Letters. Edited by John Morley. Macaulay. By J. Cotter 
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in the parts, in which the instructive aspects of historical study 
lie, naturally makes merry with this hope of Macaulay’s that he 
ane fascinate the minds even of indolent and frivolous novel- 
rs 

readers. But Macaulay referred to the novel-readers only as a 
test of the imaginative effectiveness of his ideal history. _It was 
his ambition to combine the accuracy of a diligent historian 
with the vivacity of an imaginative writer; and though he 
may in many cases have sacrificed the accuracy at which he 
aimed, to the imaginative brilliancy at which he also aimed, he 
would never have denied for a moment that wherever he had 
done so, he had failed. Doubtless, he would also have held that 
wherever he had sacrificed imaginative vigour to mere historical 
accuracy, he had likewise failed, for he sincerely held that the 
actual life of the past might be so revived as to compete in 
interest with true romance. But it is hardly fair to treat the 
popular criterion of success to which Macaulay appealed, just 
as Herodotus appealed to the opinion of the assembled Greeks 
at Olympia, as if it branded him as an ad captandwin writer. 
It is ad captanduin to appeal to the multitude on a point on 
which you know the multitude to be no judge. But both 
Herodotus and Macaulay believed that on one point the multi- 
tude were good judges of the historian’s power,—namely, on 
the imaginative effects of a history ; and it does not become those 
who differ from these historians in thinking these imaginative 
aspects of history unimportant, or even mischievous, to ridicule 
any one of them for trying his works by a test which he thinks 
important, and they think misleading. 

Whether Mr. Morison is right in preferring so decisively the 
philosophical to the imaginative aspects of history is, of course, 
quite another question. But we do hold that he very greatly 
underrates the intrinsic value of an imaginative reproduction 
of the past. We read the following, for instance, with genuine 
amazement :— 

“ And this brings us to the consideration of the question whether 
we can honestly compliment and congratulate Macaulay on his Lays 
of Ancient Rome. The preceding remarks, it is hoped, show no 
tendency to morose hypercriticism. But does it raise one’s opinion 
of Macaulay’s earnest sincerity of mind to find him devoting some 
considerable time to the production of what he candidly admitted to 
be but trifles, though ‘ scholarlike and not inelegant trifles.’ He could 
very well lay his finger on the defects of Bulwer’s Last Days of 
Pompeii: ‘It labours,’ he says, ‘under the usual faults of all works 
in which it is attempted to give moderns a glimpse of ancient 
manners. After all, between us and them, there is a great gulf 
which no learning will enable a man to clear.’ At the very time he 
made this entry in his journal he was composing his lay on Horatius, 
a much more difficult task than Bulwer’s, for our knowledge of Roman 
manners under the Empire may be said to be intimate and exact as 
compared with our knowledge of Roman manners in the semi-mythic 
period of the early Republic. Was it a worthy occupation for a 
serious scholar to spend his time in producing mere fancy pictures 
which could have no value beyond a certain prettiness, ‘in the pro- 
longation from age to age of romantic historical descriptions instead 
of sifted truth * Could we imagine Grote or Mommsen, or Ranke or 
Freeman, engaged in such a way without a certain sense of degrada- 
tion? This is not making much of a small matter; it is really im- 
portant, reaching down, if you consider it well, to the deeper elements 
of character and primary motive. Macaulay’s love and pursuit of 
truth, which he imagined to be dominant passions with him, were 
relatively feeble. The subject has already been referred to. It is 
strange to see how much he deceived himself on this point. In the 
ambitious and wordy verses he composed on the evening of his defeat 
at Edinburgh, he feigns that all the Fairies passed his cradle by, 
without a blessing, except the Fairy Queen of Knowledge; and she, 
the ‘mightiest and the best,’ pronounced,— 

Yes; thon wilt love me with exceeding love. 

And the three illustrious predecessors whom, in this particular, he 
wishes most to resemble, and who are alone mentioned, are the three 
oddly chosen names of Bacon, Hyde, and Milton, in all of whom we 
may confidently say that the love of truth was not the prominent and 
striking feature of their character and genius. Of Bacon, Macaulay 
himself has rather overstated, while he deplored, the weakness of his 
love of truth as compared to his love of place and honours. What 
Hyde has to do in such company more than other statesmen, ancient 
or modern, it is difficult to see. And in what way did Milton show 
a love of truth more than any other poet? Macaulay’s notion of the 
sentiment he claimed, seems to have been abundantly vague. Kepler 
verifying his laws aud going over the calculations one hundred and 
fifty times, in the meanwhile writing almanacks to keep him from 
starving ; Newton working out his theory of gravitation for years, 
and modestly putting it aside because the erroneous data on which 
he calculated led to incorrect results, then on corrected data writing 
the Principia; nay, Franklin rnnning an unknown risk of his life by 
identifying by means of his kite electricity with lightning, and count- 
less other loyal servants of science might have been cited with relev- 
ancy as types of lovers of truth. It is a misuse of language to con- 
fuse a general love of literature, or a very sensible zeal in getting u 

: Rie Baie Saget ii Mend 
the materials for historical scene-painting, with the stern resolution 
which lays siege to Nature’s secrets, and will not desist till they are 
surrendered. But such pains are undertaken only at the bidding of 
@ passionate desire for an answer by minds which can perceive the 
test-problems which have not yet capitulated, but which must be 
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reduced before any further advance into the Unknown can be safely 
made. It is a peculiarity of Macaulay’s mind that he rarely sees 
problems, that he is not stopped by difficulties out of which he 
anxiously seeks an issue. We never find him wondering with sus- 
pended judgment in what direction his course may lie. On the 
contrary, he has seldom any doubt or difficulty about anything; his 
mind is always made up, and he has a prompt answer for every 
question. We may without scruple say that the course of a genuine 
love of truth has never run so smooth. Here was the early history 
of Rome full of difficulties which clamoured for further research and 
elucidation. The subject had been just sufficiently worked to whet 
the curiosity and interest of an inquiring mind. There were not 
many men in Europe more fitted by classical attainments to take 
the problems suggested in hand, and advance them a stage nearer to 
a correct solution. Macaulay did not consider the matter in this 
light at all. To have written a scholarlike essay on early Roman 
history would have been to write for a few score readers in the 
English and German Universities. The love of truth which he 
imagined that he possessed would have directed him into that course. 
But if he had taken it, his biographer would most certainly not have 
been able to inform us of anything so imposing as this :—‘ Eighteen 
thousand of the Lays of Ancient Rome were sold in ten years, forty 
thousand in twenty years, and by June, 1875, upwards of a hundred 
thousand copies had passed into the hands of readers.’ ” 


Now, we are quite willing to admit that in Mr. Morison’s sense 
Macaulay had not this “stern resolution which lays siege to 
Nature’s secrets.” We should very much question whether 
Gibbon had it, though he had more of the instinct for sifting 
historical evidence than Macaulay. Assuredly Herodotus 
had very little of it, for his ‘insatiable curiosity was the 
curiosity not of an investigator of problems, but of an anthro- 
pological naturalist. Macaulay’s love for pure truth was, no 
doubt, limited. His desire to restore the past was the desire 
of a historical poet, rather than of a solver of philosophical 
problems. But is this laborious use of the imagination to 
recover what deeply interests human sympathies,—even if it 
shed no direct light on the law of historical evolution,—a trivial 
thing? To our minds, it is in itself a very noble thing. It has all 
the claim of romantic poetry to our respect—in combination with 
the claim of great labour and fidelity in the search for materials 
and the use of them, to their proper meed of respect also. The 
result, when it is successful, enables even the people at large 
to feel the significance of national traditions and national 
responsibilities as no philosophical history will ever make 
them feel it,—partly because such a history never reaches 
the people at all, partly because it does not appeal to 
the larger sympathies of those even whom it does reach. We 
do not regard the “ Lays of Ancient Rome” as poetry of the 
highest order. We should put them certainly much below 
“ Marmion ” in their power to bind together different ages of 
the world. But we should answer Mr. Morison’s odd question 
as to whether it would not be slightly degrading to Grote or 
Mommsen, Ranke or Freeman, to compose, if they could, such 
“ Lays” as Macaulay composed, with a most confident negative. 
Of course, for men without Macaulay’s imagination to 
attempt what would never produce any of the moral effect 
whigh his ‘ Lays” produced, would be absurd. But once 
suppose these historians gifted,—though, probably, none of 
them have been so gifted,—with the power to do for any 
portion of ancient history what Macaulay did for the old 
Roman legends, and we should be inclined to say that not 
only ought they to use those powers, but that in using them 
they would advance the interests of the human race 
more effectually, than even by the careful investigation of the 
laws of political and social evolution, and of the scientific relation 


of any one age of the world to the ages before it. It isa great 
‘thing to solve the problems of historical philosophy, or even to 


contribute to their solution. But to us it seems a still 
greater thing to help the common people to realise, however 
imperfectly, from what ancestors they, or their brother-men 
in other countries, are descended, what it was that stirred the 
highest enthusiasm of those ancestors, and where we moderns 
are but degenerate descendants of a nobler stock, unless we are 


governed by equally noble impulses. Mr. Morison’s view of the 


moral inferiority of imaginative to philosophical history seems 
to us so narrow as to be hardly intelligible. We should have 
said that Macaulay, for instance, has done a far greater and more 
important work in the world than Grote, though both have 
done very valuable work. While neither of them has been 
alive to the higher and more spiritual elements in history, 
and both have been indefatigable workers, Macaulay’s gifts were 
of a kind which enabled him to set the high example of the past 
before us with more vivacity and force than Grote had at his 
disposal, and consequently Macaulay has made us more sensible 
of what we owe to the past, and where we show ourselves 
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degenerate as compared with the great men of the past, than 
Grote. 

We have said much on the one point on which we differ toto 
coelo from Mr. Morison, but for the rest we have nothing but 
admiration to give to his little book. He does the fullest jus- 
tice to the “ heroic moral fibre” in Macaulay, as shown by his 
private life, as well as by his profound sympathy with civil virtue. 
Mr. Morison’s moral and artistic criticisms on Macaulay are all 
sound. He accounts for the curious and inexorable prejudice 
which now and then rendered Macaulay’s intellect quite imper- 
vious to facts,—as in the case of Penn and Bacon,—on what we 
are quite sure is the true principle, the passionate love of 
picturesque paradox which persuaded him when once he had 
painted-in deep shadows, shadows adding to the effect of the 
high lights of his picture, that those deep shadows were in 
accordance with the truth of things. In spite of Mr. Morison’s 
prejudice against picturesque history, his enjoyment of it is 
keen and delicate. No one could have done more justice than 
Mr. Morison to the force and liveliness of Macaulay’s narrative, 
though no one could have entertained a view which appreciates 
the force and liveliness of narrative at solow a rate in estimating 
the value of historical achievements. 





THE EPIC OF KINGS.* 

“Tr has been my endeavour in this book to popularise the tales 
told by the Persian poet, Firdusi, in his immortal epic. Three 
circumstances have embarrassed my task: the great length of 
the ‘Shah Namelh’ far exceeding that of the Iliad and Odyssey 
together) ; the English reader’s ignorance of Firdusi; and my own 
ignorance of Persian. The last difficulty was of less account, as 
I designed a paraphrase, and not a translation.” So Miss 
Zimmern begins her preface to the pic of Kings, which may 
be shortly described as an abbreviated paraphrase of the French 
version of Firdusi’s poem. This version, she tells us, is the 
only complete one in any European language, and has never 
before appeared in an English shape. Indeed, there has hitherto 
been no English translation of the “ Shah Nameh,” except one 
that appeared in 1835, and which was (according to Miss 
Zimmern) not a translation made from the original poem, 
but from one of the “ numerous abridgments of it that exist in 
Persia,” so that what we have here is practically the 
first appearance of the genuine epic. Let us say at 
once that, granting her point of view, Miss Zimmern has 
done her work well. Whether it was desirable for such a 
task to be attempted by one who had no knowledge of the 
original language in which the Epic was written, may be con- 
sidered doubtful, but as far as the rendering into English of the 
French translation is concerned, there can be no question that 
Miss Zimmern has conquered the main difficulty, and that at no 
part of her work are we reminded of the Gallic filter through which 
Firdusi becomes known to us. It is less certain whether the 
authoress was well advised in adopting the “ simple language of 
Shakespeare and the English Bible,” in which to tell her story. 
The comparison which she unavoidably challenges in so doing 
is a dangerous one, and we may say once for all that we think, 
in this respect, the book falls short of its object. The form of 
simplicity is here, but hardly its power; there is scarcely to be 
found throughout the book one of the tersely worded phrases 
that constitute the great charm of Biblical English, and 
there is curiously absent the ring of poetry which attaches to 
all really simple, straightforward accounts of great deeds. 
Throughout the thousand combats and doughty deeds which 
are recounted in this book, there is not a single sentence 
such as “ And Samuel hewed Agag in pieces before the Lord, 
in Gilgal;” nor is there any record of endurance or suffering 
here, of which the language strikes us as approaching the 
pathos of the Apostle Paul’s farewell to his companions when 
he left them on the sea-shore,“ sorrowing most of all for 
the words that he spake, that they should see his face no 
more.” It may be thought that we are trying Miss Zim- 
mern’s powers of English writing by an unfair standard, 
but it is the one which she herself has fixed, and perhaps we 
are entitled to demand of a work written in an archaic form of 
language that it should preserve all the beauties to which the 
simple form adopted has accustomed us. The following quota- 
tion will serve to exemplify our meaning; it is one of the best 
passages in the book, which describes how Manijeh tends her 
captive lover :— 

‘* And Gersiwaz did as Afrasiyab commanded ; and he tore the veil 
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from off Manijeh, and he caused her to walk baref 
where Bizun was hid. Now, Manijeh was bowed sep © spot 
and she wept sore; and she wandered through the desert — 
night, bewailing her fate. And ever did she return unto the ed a 
she sought how she might enter therein. But she could not pha — 
mighty stone that closed its mouth. Yet, after some days hei e 
by, she found an opening where she could thrust in her hand ss 
when she had found it she rejoiced, and daily she went forth "oe 
the city, and begged of men that they would give her bread. nto 


none knew her for the daughter of Afrasiyab, but all had pity = 
her sorry plight, and they gave her freely of that which they ey 


And she returned with it onto Byzun, and she fed him through the 
hole which she had made. And she spoke unto him sweet words of 
comfort, and she kept his heart alive within him.” 

It is impossible, we think, to avoid feeling that the expression 
here is somewhat cumbrously- simple. The too frequent 
repetition of “ And she,” cutting up the narrative into little 
bits; the use of “unto,” where “to” would be a pleasant 
variation; the introduction of superfluous_words,--above all 
the lack of all connective movement in the various sentences, 
contrast sharply enough with the style of Old English writers 
and show that while Miss Zimmern feels the shackles of i 
style, she hardly grasps its beauties. 

However, leaving this detail of treatment, what are we to think 
of the epic itself, and its chance of popularity in England? [p 
the first place, let us state that we have read it from Dan to Beer. 
sheba, from the birth of Jemshid to the death of Rustem. We 
know all about Zohak the serpent-king, and Feridoun and Zal, 
and the steed ‘ Rakush,’ and the march into Mazinderan. The 
follies of Kai Kaous are known to us, and how Tahmineh 
wedded Rustem; and the pitiful story of Sohrab, their son, 
The murder of Sarawush, and the vengeance of Khai Khosran, 
are all ours; with the loves of Byzun and Manijeh, and go to 
the vanishing from earth of Khai Khosrau, and the death of 
the hero, Rustem. 

But we doubt whether many readers will get as far, and we 
confess that even for us it has been a little difficult. It is not 
that there is any great tedium to be found in each story, but 
that the result of the whole is almost intolerably weari- 
some. ‘The truth is that between them there is the most 
marvellous family likeness, and to have known one is to 
have known all. But an even more weighty reason than this is 
that the writer (whether original or the translator, we know not) 
has lacked the power to give more than the faintest trace of indivi- 
duality to the various personages. Every one who has read any of 
the great epics of the world knows that in this lies half the attrac- 
tion, and perhaps two-thirds of the difficulty. To make heroes fight 
and love in a half-mythical atmosphere, and yet to keep them 
as individual men and women despite their environment, this 
is one of the problems that the epic-writer has to solve, and 
upon the due solution of which depends his very existence. 
In this Epic of Kings, the actors are as shadowy as their deeds 
are impossible; they are unhuman, not because of their super- 
natural qualities, but because of their lack of natural ones; 
neither in fight nor love do we gain any insight into their per- 
sonality. We read wholly without emotion the account of 
how Rustem fights with the Deevs, and conquers them, and 
how he, single-handed, defeats a whole army, and all the rest 
of his exploits; and when we find that there is nothing else to 
be told about him, except his supernatural strength, and that 
all the other heroes in the book are simply smaller editions of the 
same man, the mind refuses to take any interest in the continual 
repetitions of mythical conflicts, wherein neither victor nor van- 
quished have aught about them to make them living person- 
ages. In truth, it appears to us that this paraphrase from 
Firdusi is in no proper sense of the word an “epic” 
at all. It is simply a collection of somewhat wearisome 
fairy-tales, in which most details have been omitted from 
lack of space, and which has lost in the process of 
translation and retranslation all that beauty of language 
which we may suppose characterised the original. Let us not 
be misunderstood. As a collection of Persian legends, repro- 
ducing the early traditions of the country, this work has, no 
doubt, a genuine value, but that it can be considered to have an 
interest of similar kind to that of Homer, or even to that of the 
Nibelungen Lied, we do not believe. It is probably true that 
the old contest between light and darkness, good and evil, 
Ormuzd and Ahriman, is typified by the poem, but little further 
can be discerned of enduring human interest, and there is 
scarcely any coherence between the different portions of the 
work. 

The gist of the matter is that Miss Zimmern has attempted 
a task which was beyond her powers. To produce a prose 
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version of such a poem, couched in Biblical language, which 
should be interesting to the general reader, would have tried, 
and probably vanquished, the powers of our best narrative 
authors; and nothing but the most complete success in its 
narrative capacity could have atoned for its being executed 
without any apparent acquaintance with the scholarship of the 
question, or the language of the author. 

The book is large and handsome, with a very elaborate 
blue and gold cover, and has, for illustrations, two slight 
etchings by Mr. Alma Tadema; but a word must be said 
as to the inconsistently small size of the type and printed 
page, in comparison with the margin. In fact, the letter- 
press is jammed up in the middle of a vast sheet of white 
paper, and as the volume is of immense weight, and has 
to be read on a table or the knee, the consequence is, that, 
after perusing a few pages, the eyes are so dazzled by the 
white margin as to render it almost impossible to read the 
print. What good object can be obtained by making a book 
so heavy that it cannot be held, and then printing its contents 
in the size of the smallest octavo volume? The reason is, of 
course, a trade one, and consists in the fact that the book can be 
republished in octavo form without being recomposed in type; 
but this is just one of those trade practices which every lover of 
books should discountenance. A quarto edition is not an octavo 
one plus an enormous margin, or at least, it should not be. 





LADY BLOOMFIELD’S “ REMINISCENCES.,’* 
Turse very pleasant Reminiscences, by the widow of the 
distinguished diplomatisi who from 1845 to 1870 represented 
this country successively at St. Petersburg, Berlin, and Vienna, 
will be widely read and highly enjoyed. ‘Their tone is courtly, 
but never too courtly. The style in which they are written is 
simple and unpretending. And if the writer occasionally 
“chronicles” what the profane might call “ small beer,’’ the 
staple of her book is so excellent that skipping is out of the 
question. arly in life, Lady Bloomfield, then the Hon. 
Georgiana Liddell, was appointed a Maid of Honour to her 
Majesty. Far different was her lot from that of poor Miss 
Burney. The devoted affection which she expresses for her 
mistress was evidently as well deserved as it was deeply 
felt, and the description which she gives of her happy 
bondage will of itself secure for her work the “favour and in- 
dulgence” which she modestly hopes for in her preface. Our 
extracts from it, therefore, need not be other than few and 
brief. People who have lost time and temper over the insoluble 
conundrum, which has recently been revived with another 
Episcopal sponsor, will be solaced, perhaps, with the following 
entry in the Maid of Honour’s diary, under the date of December 
dist, 1842 :—*The Queen desired Charles Murray (Controller 
of the Household) to write to the Bishop of Salisbury for the 
solution of the detestable riddle which was sent here, and said 
to have been written by him. He answers that the whole thing 
is perfectly untrue and unfounded; that he never wrote it, or 
offered any reward for its explanation; and he believes the 
whole thing to be a hoax. I expect the Queen will be very 
angry, as both her Majesty and the Prince have been puzzling 
their brains for four days with it.” Detestable as the riddle is, 
there are some who would readily forgive the diarist had she 
quoted it, and more who would applaud her curiosity had she 
asked “ Charles Murray” to which of our Sovereigns the Royal 
plate-room owes that mighty golden bowl, which realises 
one of Volpone’s visions, and holds as much liquor as might 
have served Gargantua for a “night-cap.” This “immense 
gold vessel, more like a bath than anything else, containing 
thirty dozen of wine, was filled with mulled claret (at the 
christening of the Prince of Wales), to the no small surprise of 
the Prussians, who thought, I believe, that another royal duke 
was to be drowned in mulled claret, instead of malmsey!” It 
is possible that the spirits of Blucher’s countrymen may have 
been touched to less poetical issues by the sight of this incom- 
parable claret-tub, and of the table which “ reached from one 
end of St. George’s Hall to the other, and was literally covered 
with gold plate and thousands of wax candles.” In January, 
1843, “the Queen, having gone to Clermont for a few days, 
during which time my services were not required, gave me leave 
to accompany my sister, Lady Barrington, on a visit to Lord 
and Lady Lansdowne, at Bowood.” To this visit we owe a 
description, which is not without pathos, of a poet whose 
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popularity even then was beginning to wane. Tommy 
Moore came here yesterday, and I was delighted to have 
an opportunity of seeing and hearing him. His voice is 
weak now, and he shuts the piano up when he accompanies 
himself; but his enunciation is wonderful, and he sings with so 
much spirit. I admire his singing very much. He sang several 
of my old favourites, but I could not prevail upon him to sing, 
‘I saw from the beach,’ which I wanted to hear.’ Sir Robert 
Peel appears to have charmed this Maid of Honour vastly. His 
vivacity and willingness to amuse by no means confirm the 
Duke of Wellington’s laconic verdict of ‘‘ Peel has no manners.” 
At a very merry breakfast at Windsor Castle the grave Minister 
told a story of having overheard Alderman Flower, at a Lord 
Mayor’s dinner, remark to Cavning that Lord Ellenborough 
(the Lord Chief Justice) was a man of uncommon sagacity. 
Canning assented, of course, but asked what gave rise to the 
observation. ‘ Why, Sir,” answered the Alderman, “had he 
been here, he would have told me, with a single glance of his 
eye, which is the best of those five haunches of venison.” 
This is ben trovato, anyway, but we suspect that Sir Robert 
was romancing for the benefit of the second Lord Ellenborough 
(Governor-General of India), who was present, and doing his 
best, like Peel, to “send us all into fits of laughter.” 

Lady Bloomfield’s narrative of her residence in St. Peters- 
burg is, on the whole, rather depressing. We hear much of the 
noble face and superb figure of the Emperor Nicholas, and of 
his undeniable military skill—on the parade-ground; mucua 
also of his wife’s unaffected kindness; but the discomforts of 
the climate, and the fearful misery of the inhabitants, form a 
very gloomy background to Lady Bloomfield’s brighter scenes. 
“1 cannot tell you,” she writes to her husband from Breslau, 
“ what a difference there is in the appearance of everything, as 
soon as one crosses the Russian frontier. Such a far greater air of 
comfort and civilisation.”” There is, however, no lack of Russian 
anecdotes and stories worth quoting, and notably several which 
deal with ghosts and other kindred topics. But although Lady 
Bloomfield’s “ supernatural ” stories are exciting enough to read, 
they are not, as we shall see, of a kind to challenge the scrutiny 
of a minimifidian in pneumatology. In Berlin and in Vienna, she 
collected more of these stories, and she has evidently a penchant 
for such tales. But the German variety has not the eeriness 
of the Russian variety. The White Lady whose appearance 


‘heralds death in the Royal Family of Prussia, suffers a little 


from the familiarity which does not breed awe. While the 
Black Lady who performs the same office for the Bavarian 
Royal Family, labours under the suspicion of having been 
invented by some enthusiastic Bavarian who was jealous of the 
Hohenzollerns’ Court Ghost. The story, unquestionably, which 
would arrest most forcibly the attention of the above-mentioned 
minimifidian is that of the ghost of the chasseur, which was 
seen by two persons at the same time passing into an apart- 
ment where, as they subsequently learned, the ghost’s owner, 
if that be the correct expression, had committed suicide. Un- 
fortunately, the pair of ghost-seers on this occasion were 
Count and Countess M , and the apartment was in the 
Ss house at St. Petersburg, and inquirers of a sceptical turn 
of mind will no more lend an ear to a story told of or by 
* Tnitials,” than scientific men will listen to a mathematician 
arguing rhetorically. 

When the Bloomfields went to Berlin, the Crimean War was 
brewing, and at first their position was extremely painful and 
disagreeable. The Queen of Prussia was a violent partisan of 

Russia, and Lady Bloomfield records some curious instances of 
the lengths to which she went in order to bring the King over 
to her views. She succeeded at last; but Lady Bloomfield has 
always a good word for poor Frederick William II., and vindi- 
cates him from the degrading charge which Leech’s cartoon in 
Punch set in so fierce a light. Vienna seems to have pleased 
Lady Bloomfield far better than Berlin. In the Sadowa cam- 
paign her sympathies are strongly auti-Prussian. But she 
was in England, listening to the Bishop of Oxford’s round but, 
perhaps, not quite unvarnished tales, to Lord Rosse’s delight- 
ful stories, to Dr. Goulburn’s fine sermons, &c., while Bismarck 
and the needle-gun were carrying all before them. Lord 
Bloomfield’s letters describe very well the fluctuating feelings 
of the Viennese during those exciting weeks, but he has little of 
importance to tell that is not now matter of common knowledge. 
In the early months of 1868, Lady Bloomfield made a short tour 
with her husband in Italy. The extracts from her journal of 
this tour are not the least interesting of her interesting Reiminis- 
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cenecs, and with one or two of these we shall conclude this notice 
of a work which we can recommend with confidence to all 
who care for Court sayings and doings, or for social and 
political chitchat of the best quality. The American sculptor, 
Mr. Story, who was living then in the Palace Barberini, at 
Rome, found a congenial listener in Lady Bloomfield :— 

“ He told me,” she writes, “some curious details of his experi- 

ences of spiritualism, which he is firmly convinced is not humbug. 
He also told me that he had begun life as a lawyer, and that once, 
when he was called upon to defend a woman accused of murdering 
her husband, he adduced as one of the proofs of her innocence the 
fact of her having attended him on his death-bed, and said to him 
when he was dying, ‘Good-bye, George!’ The council for the plain- 
tiff declared this ought rather to be taken as a proof of her guilt, and 
that the words she had used were ‘Good, by George!’ With regard 
to spiritualism, he declared his own experiences had been so very 
awful, he could not repeat them; but he was firmly convinced they 
resulted from causes which are as unnatural as they are inexplicable 
and extraordinary.” 
This conclusion might suffice for Mr. Story. But it is obviously 
one which concerns no one else, since “ De non apparentibus et 
non existentibus eadem est ratio.” Evidence that is too awful 
to be brought into court has no more claims to attention than 
the transparent falsehoods of a thrice convicted perjurer. In the 
studio of another sculptor, M. d’Espinay, Lady Bloomfield 
was shown “a fine statue he was making of young Hannibal. 
The boy, the determined enemy of Rome, is struggling with, 
and endeavouring to strangle a large eagle. The expression of 
his countenance is fierce and powerful; and the hair dressed, 
according to the Nubian fashion, stuck ont in two straight 
plaits from the head, as it is represented on the Nubian coins, 
and still worn by young lads in that country ; but in a statue it 
was strange and inartistic.” It does not appear to have occurred 
to Lady Bloomfield that Hannibal was neither a Nubian, nor— 
if the printer’s devil has been active here—a Numidian. The 
blunder of the sculptor is characteristically French, and he 
would have been surprised to learn, no doubt, that the eagle 
in Hannibal’s time was not the distinguishing standard of the 
Roman Army. The chronology of Lady Bloomfield’s Reizinis- 
cences gets rather confused towards the end, but a couple of 
good anecdotes, the first about Sir Charles Locock, and the 
second about the Austrian Archduchess Marie, occur within a 
few pages of the end, and show no signs of flagging in this genial 
diarist. Her artless narrative wins upon the reader at every 
chapter, and there are few, perhaps, who will close her book 
without regretting that among its illustrations no portrait 
‘appears of the authoress. 

MR. COTTERILL ON THE STUDY OF POETRY.* 
TuereE is much that is true, and true without being common- 
place, in these lectures on poetry ; there is much, also, likely to 
make the reader question the author’s judgment and critical 
sagacity. A wise statement upon one page is damaged by a 
doubtful one on another, and when we close the volume, it is 
with the conviction that, while giving Mr. Cotterill credit for 
earnestness of purpose and for breadth of acquisition, his Jn- 
troductivi to the Study of Poetry is neither likely to be of much 
service to the student, nor of much interest to the general 
reader. We say this with reluctance, for the author evidently 
loves his subject, and has expended much labour upon it. 
Some allowance must be made for the difficulties of the lec- 
turer. He has not the freedom of a writer sitting at his desk; 
and he knows, too, that to retain the attention of his hearers he 
must express himself strongly, and to some extent rhetorically. 

The opening chapter, on the “ Origin and Nature of Litera- 
ture,” contains not a little that is superfluous, but the author’s 
principal argument—that the poet is indirectly a teacher, and 
that poetry is profitable not ix a meagre, utilitarian sense, but 
in a sense of the word that would satisfy Plato himself—may 
be accepted without discussion. We agree, too, with his re- 
marks on what is called “imitative art,” but which in truth is 
not art at all; and he quotes with aptness the remark of 
Wordsworth, that “the appropriate business of poetry is to 
treat of things not as they are, but as they appear, not as they 
exist of themselves, but as they seem to exist to the senses and 
to the passions.” A great imaginative painter is not a slave of 
Nature, but uses her as the medium through which he can re- 
present what he sees and feels, and in so doing, adds to Nature ; 
the irhitator, on the contrary, however clever he may be, is con- 

tent to give an exact transcript of natural objects, or endeavours 
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still less worthily to copy the defects and beauties of earlier 
artists. A true work of art, in Mr. Cotterill’s judgment, is no 
less a reality than natural objects :— 

“Ts an isolated fact of history,’’ he asks, “is the appearance of 
natural object necessarily more of a reality to one than an event, or 
character, or scene, presented to us by Shakespeare, or Sophocles, or 
Wordsworth ? What can be more real to us, in this sense of the 
word, than the events (whether or not historically true) of the lliad 
of Shakespeare’s plays, of Wilhelm Tell, of the Electra, or ‘the 
(Edipus Rex? Who is it that is more real to us than Cordelia 
or Hamlet, or Coriolanus, or Raphael’s Gran Duca and Sistine 
Madonnas, or many another creation of art? What scenes of nature 
are more real to us than those which we find in the Childe Harold 
or in Turner’s pictures ? What flowers and stars are more real than 
those which Wordsworth has recreated for us ?” 

This is true in a measure; and no doubt there are creations 
of the imagination which we love more than the creatures of 
real life, loving them all the more, perhaps, because we cannot 
see them in the flesh. Fewif any of us knowa peasant-girl 
comparable to Jeanie Deans; we have never met a Colonel 
Newcome; we have known, perhaps, many an antiquary, but 
none like Jonathan Oldbuck; many a fussy, kind-hearted ol 
maid, but none to match with Miss Bates; many a charming 
girl, but none quite so charming as Perdita and Rosalind, as 
Imogen and Miranda, or even as Miss Austen’s Elizabeth, or 
George Eliot’s Maggie Tulliver. No doubt, too, Wordsworth’s 
cuckoo, Shelley’s skylark, and the nightingale of Keats have 
an immortality denied to the real birds; and many a lovely 
scene in nature depicted by poetical landscape-painters like 
Mr. Walton, Mr. Inchbold, and the late Mr. Cecil Lawson lays 
hold of the mind more strongly than the actual scenes depicted. 
At the same time, “ we receive but what we give,” and for the 
larger number of minds the characters, the birds, and the land- 
scapes we have mentioned have no reality at all. Many an 
epicure would, it is to be feared, prefer a dish of larks upon 
the table to the joy of listening to their palpitating bursts of 
song far up in the blue sky. 

In the chapter on “ Art Creation,” Mr. Cotterill distinguishes 
with some skill the work of the painter, of the sculptor, and of 
the poet. He protests, as we have said, against the old and 
new belief that Art is imitation; he objects to the assertion of 
Edgar Poe that, unless accidentally, poetry has no concern with 
duty or truth, and that its sole arbiter is taste; and observes, on 
the contrary, that our higher reason is the arbiter. The crea- 
tion of the beautiful is, he tells us, the end of poetry, the 
“ aspiration towards supernal loveliness,” the only true motive, 
and that the poet’s object is “to reveal the secret of Nature, 
for that secret is ideal loveliness, beauty, and harmony lying at 
the heart of all existence,’—remarks which, in other and pro- 
bably simpler language, most of us have heard before. Mr. 
Cotterill’s illustrations drawn from Homer, Dante, and Milton 
are very apt, and after showing the range of the painter and 
sculptor, he adds with truth that the supremacy of poetry lies 
in her extension. “There is no continent of knowledge, no 
ocean, sea, or streamlet of emotion, over which her empire does 
not extend.” Readers of Goethe, of Schlegel, of Coleridge, and of 
Carlyle, will find the source of much of Mr. Cotterill’s criticism. 
We need not find fault with it on this account, if the writer has 
made their thoughts his own, and produced them in a living 
form; but too often there is an effort to say something pro- 
found which is, in reality, obvious or commonplace; and the 
remarks upon the ancient spirit as compared with the modern, 
recall a statement in the preface, that much which may be 
allowable in a lecture may be superficial in a book. Other re- 
marks have the merit, if such it be, of singularity; as, for instance, 
when the writer states that “ Christianity, by teaching man to 
turn his eyes from the most perfect of material things to a 
divine perfection, quenched his love of truth.” 

Mr. Cotterill’s theories, however, are less remarkable than his 
literary criticisms. He finds George Eliot’s characters “‘ mean- 
ingless and lifeless;” he agrees with Mr. William Rossetti in 
thinking Walt Whitman a great poet, and in proof of it quotes 
a passage which does not bear out the assumption, for a great 
poet would suggest by a word or two what it takes Whitman 
many unmusical lines to utter. In his strange fashion, but not 
without some power, he associates a plank of wood, “ measured, 
sawed, jacked, joined, stained,” with the shape of a coffin, of a 
baby’s cradle, of “the floor-planks for the dancers’ feet,” of the 
roof over “the well-married young man and woman,” of the shape 
of the liquor-bar leaned against “by the young rum-drinker 
and the old rum-drinker.’ No doubt, there is some poetical 
suggestiveness here, but it is the suggestiveness of a prose 
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writer who has imagination enough to produce imagery, but 
cannot mould it in poetic form. We venture to think that a 
Iine like that of Keats’,— 
“ So the two brothers and their murdered man 
Rode past fair Florence,’— 

has more in it of poetical suggestiveness than the clumsy lines 
of Whitman; and for the faculty of exciting an emotional 
feeling by association with material things, they will not bear 
a comparison with the Lied von der Glocke of Schiller,—a poem 
as imaginative in conception as it is perfect in execution. 

Mr. Cotterill’s taste in literature cannot be called catholic. 
Addison’s and Steele’s “little elegancies ” in The Spectator have 
evidently no charm for him; and it is equally evident that 
Dryden and Pope have few attractions. We may remind Mr. 
Cotterill, by the way, that Dryden was not called “glorious 
John” either by his contemporaries or successors, but that it is 
simply the appellation given to the poet by Claud Halcro in 
The Pirate. The mention of Pope leads the critic to Thomson, 
whose Seasons, we are told, “ consists mostly of mere description 
of country scenery during the four seasons of the year. As 
poetry, it is worth little.” In reply to which, we say either that 
Mr. Cotterill has read The Seasons superficially, in order to say 
something about the poem, or else that the undoubted imperfec- 
tions of this great work of genius—which was at one time the 
most popular volume of poetry in the language—have blinded him 
to its merits. He is infinitely more just to Wordsworth, and 
perhaps the most significant and truthful comment in his 
volume is the following :— 

“Wordsworth’s poems have this characteristic above all others, 
that they appeal, if they appeal at all, to feclings that each one 
possesses exclusively for himself,—feelings that one cannot, if one 
would, communicate to others. There are, as all lovers of Words- 
worth’s poetry well know, many passages in his writings that seem, 
ever since we first read them, to be our own special property. 
Probably each one of us could name a certain year of his life when 
his feelings were becoming peculiarly sensitive to the beauty of the 
external world, and struggling into a higher vitality, when faint 
gleams of some great glory filled him from time to time with myste- 
rious longings and joys. At such a time it was, probably, that 
Wordsworth’s poems came like the warm breath of spring, to burst 
the bud and unfold it to the sun,—to reveal the full glory to his 
inmost heart. ..... He reveals to us the real inner meaning of 
things; and to grasp and set before one this meaning ts a creative 
act of the imagination, for though the object may be a natural, 
common thing, it has been recreated for ns,” 


The chapter upon Wordsworth contains sound criticism, ad- 
mirably expressed for popular service, and if the whole work 
were equal to it, we should have little to find fault with. But 
Mr. Cotterill’s range, as we have said, is limited, and in his re- 
marks upon Keats he fails to appreciate the perfection at which 


he arrived in his latest work, and forgets the few brief years of 


life in which he was permitted to labour at all. And in object- 
ing to the luxuriance of his descriptions, to his love of material 
rather than of spiritual beauty, it should be remembered that 
this youth, for such he was, touches the most difficult sub- 
jects —as, for instance, the presence of Porphyro in Madeline’s 
chamber—with such exquisite delicacy, that not a thought of 
evil crosses the reader’s mind. Keats is sensuous, but never 
seusual; and considering the strength of his passions and the 
apparent absence of spiritual aspirations, the essential purity of 
his art becomes, as the critic admits, all the more remarkable. 
Mr. Cotterill denounces the idea that the purpose of a poet 
should be didactic; he allows that he may sing for the mere 
joy of singing; and yet after quoting or alluding to some of 
Keats’s loveliest lines, he turns round and asks what they all 
mean. ‘The picture of Ruth, in tears, amid the alien corn,” 
he writes, “ is in itself very tender, beautiful, and pathetic ; yet 
I do not see what true meaning it has ;” and this, judging from 
@ remark on page 255, seems to be his opinion of Keats’s poetry 
generally, while further on he observes that Keats seems to him 
almost wholly wanting in the true poetic or creative faculty. 
Neither can he assign a high value to Byron’s poetry, although 
his poetic abilities are “ indescribably great.” However, Mr. 
Cotterill is good enough to allow that Byron may be to others 
what he is not to him. On the other hand, he finds Shelley 
“the most spiritual, and, in this sense at least, the greatest of 
poets ;” and as he never asks what his poetry means, no doubt 
finds it wholly intelligible. Perhaps the most curious part of the 
volume is the chapter upon Coleridge. In one place, he writes 
of “ the invariable feeling of dissatisfaction which allegorical 
poems produce,” and of allegorical art as “ a contradiction in 
terms ;” yet in writing with evident admiration of Christabel, 





which he justly calls a wonderful fragment, he discovers that it 
is an allegory throughout. 

It would be difficult to sum up the purport of this volume, 
which is far from obvious. Mr. Cotterill endeavours to write 
philosophically about poetry, and also to write critically. The 
book displays, as we have said, knowledge and enthusiasm, and 
yet on closing it we fail to find—as the author fails to find in 
Keats, and Byron, and George Eliot—a true meaning. The point 
which he seems concerned to state most strongly, for he does it 
with frequent iteration, is that poetry is only poetry when we 
feel it to be so, and that “ in each of us lies the supreme arbi- 
trament,”~-which is very much like a new application of the 
old argument against Dr. Fell. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


—_————— 
ILLUSTRATED AND OTHER GIFT-BOOKS.—III. 

The History of Fashion in France (S. Low and Co.) from the French 
of M. Augustin Challemel, by Mrs. Cashel Hoey and Mr. John Lillie, 
may be thought, especially by heads of families, somewhat too fas- 
cinating a book. With its handsome wooden boards, its corresponding 
type and paper, and, above all, its richly-coloured illustrations of the 
dress of French women, from the Gallo-Roman period to the present 
time, it looks like a positive incitement to luxury and frivolity. The 
story of feminine caprice and extravagance is told very thoroughly, 
however, and the somewhat spasmodic French descriptions of M. 
Challamel certainly do not suffer at the hands of his translators, who 
have done their work with their wonted care. The book is, indeed, 
a cyclopedia of the mysteries of fashion, in which even male 
readers may find instruction and amusement, if not edification. 
Some of these discoveries, indeed, may be found rather disappoint- 
ing,—as, for example, that the “white samite, mystic, wonderful,” 
which has an effect upon the lover of the “ Idylls of the King” akin 
to that of the word “ Mesopotamia’’ on the devout old Scotch lady, 
is, after all, only ‘‘a thick silk of six strands.” The book, although 
devoted mainly to descriptions of articles of dress, furniture, and 
the like, contains also an abundance of sprightly and enjoyable anec- 
dotes. Opinion on the comparative goodness, or badness, of fashion 
counts, of course, for very little, but we cannot help thinking that 
French women were dressed with much less grace in the Napcleonic 
than in the Merovingian period, when, to some extent, they imitated 
Hellenic costume. There is a faint possibility that this book may do 
one public service. By its reproduction, in the most startling way, 
of such horrors as the hoops and crinoline of former days, it may 
aid in preventing or minimising the threatened revival of them in our 
own time. At all events, let us fervently hope so. 

Mr. Caldecott’s Picture Books —We do not think Mr. Caldecott’s 
annual picture-books very successful specimens this time. They 
are devoted to the two nursery rhymes, ‘‘ Hey Diddle Diddle ” and 
“Baby Bunting,”—which, we believe, have not yet been dis- 
covered to be Solar myths (those Jesuits of science) in dis- 
guise; and to the pretty, old rhyme, “ Where are you going, 
my pretty maid?” The illustrations have capital points, but 
they do not come up to “Three Jovial Hantsmen” or “‘ The Mad 
Dog.” The rhymes are occasionally incorrect; we cannot ‘‘ away with” 
such an innovation as, “ The little dog laughed to see such fun,” for 
everybody knows it was “the sport” that tickled the little dog’s , 
fancy. The dog’s langhter, and the fat. complacency of the cow who 
has just jumped over the Moon, are admirably given; two jolly pigs, 
pettitoing it to the strains of the cat’s fiddle, and pervaded by utter 
roguishness of expression, may compare for excellence with Mr. 
Marks’ penguins; and the wooing of the spoon by the dish—his legs 
are just like Sir John Chester's, in “ Barnaby Rudge”—leaves nothing 
to be desired. The fiddling cat is a failure; he is too vehement,—he 
is a fiddler, but he is not a cat. The human virtuoso is good; but his 
expression strikes us a3 the growth of flute, rather than of fiddle, 
playing. The “ final pulverisation” of the dish, in the last picture, 
and the marching-out of the spoon in the custody of the knife 
and fork, are truly comic. Baby Bunting is less satisfactory. It 
was not “father,” but “daddy,” that was “gone a-hunting;” and 
he did not “fetch” a rabbit-skin, “to wrap the Baby Bunting in.” 
His purpose is thus stated, in the undoubted original :— 


“‘ Daddy’s gone for a rabbit-skin, 
To wrap his Baby Bunting in.” 


Why, of course; the one action is paternal, the other might be 
merely philanthropical; you could not put a sharp child asleep with 
the prospects of an abstract baby. The best touch in this picture- 
book is the attitude of the alert and alarmed bunny, among his 
brethren of the burrows, on beholding the strange creature clad in the 
rabbit-skin who pauses in his walk to look at them. “The Milk- 
muid,” too, is less clever than the artist’s usual performances ; and 
here, again, he is inaccurate. The wooer did not say, “Shall I marry 
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you, my pretty maid ?”’ He was not so deferential; he merely signi- 
fied his intention by saying, when he learned that the milkmaid’s 
father was a farmer, “Then, I will marry you, my pretty maid ;” 
and for his impudence, as much as for his change of mind, he 
deserved the tossing by the cow and the chivying by the milkmaids 
with which Mr. Caldecott concludes the episode. “ ‘ Nobody asked 
you, sir,’ she said,” is the best picture in the book. The “sauce” 
of the “ pretty maid,” and the feeble discomfiture of the youth, are 
just what they should be. 


The Second Division of the Holy Land (Cassell and Co.), from the 
original drawings by David Roberts, R.A., with historical descriptions 
by the Rev. Dr. George Croly, dealing with the Jordan and Bethlehem, 
will be found a very attractive one, especially by families in which the 
Bible is read with an understanding eye. Sometimes Dr. Croly’s 
letter-press is a little too long and a little too rhetorical, but he is 
very careful to obtain from all authorities, ancient and modern 
as much information as possible about the places he describes. 
The illustrations, after Mr. Roberts, are, however, in all respects, 
admirable. In them—to mention certain of them which have 
struck us more particularly—Tyre and Sidon, Baalbec and Bethle- 
hem, almost literally live again. We have also received from 
the same publishing firm another gift-book, resembling the 
Holy Land in appearance, though not in subject. This is 
Wild Animals and Birds; their Habits and Haunts, by Dr. 
Andrew Wilson, with Illustrations by J. Wolf and F. Specht. The 
illustrations are bold, even to what Dr. Wilson’s countrymen call 
*fearsomeness.” The tiger, the jaguar, the bear, the eagle, and all 
creatures of prey, are represented at their fiercest. Dr. Wilson is a 
vigorous writer, though somewhat inclined to sentimentalise in the 
popular-lecture style. As a writer on science for the general public, 
he might, indeed, do worse than take a leaf out of Miss Buckley’s 
book. This volume will, however, be thoroughly appreciated by 
the boys. 

Our Sketching Tour, by Two of the Artists (Griffith and Farran), 
has some pleasant touches in it, but it is not altogether satisfac- 
tory. The illustrations depicting the adventures of a band of girls 
who have gono off on a sketching and frolic-hunting tour with a lady 
superintendent, and find themselves in Oxfordshire and elsewhere, 
are abundant, and many of them are not devoid of fun. Others are, 
however, deficient in this, and most decidedly so,—thus, it is impos- 
sible, in spite of the artists, to laugh at the representation of a young 
lady in a fur tippet who has forgot to put a lace fichu in her travelling- 
box. Had the absence of the lace fichu been depicted in its owner’s 
face, there would have been some humour in the idea; but it is not. 
The descriptive letterpress is weak to farcicality, and the amatorial 
thread which runs through it is certainly the thinnest we have ever 
seen. 





The Seven Heroines of Christendom (W. Swan Sonnenschein), by 
Charles Duke Yonge, is a very good example of the historico- 
biographical gift-book, it being quite unnecessary to say that Mr. 
Yonge tells, in a way that is thoroughly suited to the youthful in- 
telligence, the different, but equally attractive, stories of Joan d’Are, 
Margaret of Anjou, Isabella of Castille, Charlotte, Countess of 
Derby, Maria Theresa, Flora Macdonald, and Marie Antoinette. 
The title of the book is, however, unfortunate and misleading. 
With the very doubtful exceptions of Joan d’Are and Isabella 
of Castille, none. of the seven can be said to have been a 
heroine of Christendom, in the sense that she devoted her- 


.8elf to any cause really or nominally identified with Christ- 


janity. Then, again, Margaret of Anjou, while courageous 
to a fault, and the loyal defender of the rights of her 
husband and her family, did not exhibit the possession of those 
higher womanly qualities which should go at all events to the making 
of a heroine. As for Marie Antoinette, her death may have made a 
martyr of her, and she certainly bore the misfortunes of her later 
years with unflinching fortitude; but Mr. Yonge should have 
remembered the familiar stories of her youthful frivolities 
after she became Queen of France, before, echoing Burke, he de- 
scribed her as “one of the purest, bravest, and noblest of her sex, 
who, while in prosperity, was the pattern of every grace and every 
virtue.” Hubert @Arcy, by N. Payne Gallwey; Red and White, by 
Emily Sarah Holt; Gold and Gloru, by Grace Stebbing (all published 
by John F. Shaw and Co.), and Under the Blue Flag (S.P.C.K.) are 
romances, dealing with the times respectively of the Crusades, 
the Wars of the Roses, the Spanish conquest of Mexico, and Mon- 
mouth’s rebellion; and the writers of all have endeavoured to give 
them an air of historical reality, the most successful in this respect 
being, however, the authors of the second and fourth. There is 
plenty of life and incident in Hubert d’Arcy and Gold and Glory, but 
the plot is rather loosely constructed, and the narrative occasionally 
hangs fire. Garnered Sheaves, by Mrs. Emma Raymond Pitman 








(Blackie and Son), while well intentioned, is open to the charge of 
* goodiness,” from which ‘‘a tale for boys,’ as this is styled, should 
always be free. Ormond Lee, the Sunday-school teacher,who is its hero, 








if not exactly the “ muff” he was styled by some of his own friends, ig 
decidedly self-conscious, and his right hand knows too well what his 
left does. It may be suspected, moreover, that many of the boys, 
for whom the “tale” is intended, will only laugh at Lee’s adventures 
in a music-hall in search of an errant pupil. | He becomes decidedly 
more human, however, when he crosses the Atlantic, and actually 
gets married. The Hut in the Bush, a Tale of Australian Ad. 
venture, §c., by Robert Richardson (Oliphant and Co., Edinburgh), 
is a collection of rather slight, but not unreadable stories. There 
is most promise in the first, which is, as the name would imply, the 
relation of a bush adventure in Australia. The author might write 
a good Australian novel, if he could confine himself within the limits 
of one volume.——Garrick ; or, his Own Fault, by Yotty Osborn, and 
Bertie’s Wanderings, by Ismay Thorn (John F. Shaw), are good, 
healthy, and natural stories of the adventures of children in the 
realms of the subjective rather than of the objective. We prefer 
Bertie to Garrick, however, because she is full of mischief, and because 
she brings about a family reconciliation, although in a somewhat 
common-place way. 





Eljinland, with Rhymes, by Josephine Pollard, and designs by 
Walter Satterlee, and Christmas Rhymes and New Year’s Chimes, by 
Mary D. Brine (James Clarke and Co.), are two American illustrated 
books, which, while produced nominally for children, are really, in 
literary respects, above their comprehension. The former is the more 
ambitious of the two, and there are in it some really clever hits, both 
in drawing and in verse, at the Japanese and wsthetic crazes of the 
time; while among the pictures is a very funny representation of a 
dance of star-fishes on the sands. The colouring is, in many cases, 
however, rather “loud,” and some of the figures would be the better for 
alittle more drapery. We prefer the illustrations in the second book ; 
they are more careful, more truly humorous, and more suited to the 
intelligence of children.——The Prince and the Penny; a Fairy Tale, 
written and illustrated by Charles Harrison (Dean and Son), is 
elaborately executed, but the costumes of the fairies, &c., are 
borrowed too closely from modern ballet and burlesque. The 
Baby’s Museum, or Mother Goose’s Nursery Gems (Griffith and Farran), 
and Pretty Pictures for Little Paint Brushes, with descriptive stories, 
illustrated by T. Pym (John F. Shaw), are deserving of hearty com- 
mendation for the wealth and humour of their illustrations —— 
Golden Curl, «nd other Fairy Stories, by F. A. E. A. (Griffith and 
Farran), may also be thoroughly recommended for the attractive 
reading it contains, and still more for the simple comicality of the 
illustrations, which are really intended for children, and not for their 
seniors. 





There are few, if any, English periodicals that owe their success so 
little to claptrap and so much to honest and careful management as 
the Leisure Hour (56 Paternoster Row), the annual volume of which 
is again before us, and of which we can only say that, if possible, it 
is an improvement upon its predecessors. While it would be absurd 
to conceive of its conductors being willing to gratify any unhealthy 
public taste, they never miss promptly dealing with such topics of the 
day as come within their range. Thus we have, in the volume before 
us, articles, the seasonableness of which is obvious, on “ Electricity,” 
‘‘ Primary Education in France,” Du Chaillu’s-‘ Land of the Midnight 
Sun,” “ Lamarckism and Darwinism,” “ Sir Charles Lyell’s Life and 
Works,’ and “ Sir Garnet Wolseley.” As usual, the “ miscellaneous” 
essays are well worth perusal, notably a series by Mr. Blackley, on 
“English Thrift,” and another, by Mr. Paxton Hood, bearing the 
somewhat affected title of “ Kings of Laughter.’? The two leading 
stories, ‘ By Hook or by Crook” and “Squire Lisle’s Bequest,” are 
excellent, and the illustrations of them at least -as careful as any to 
be found within the range of magazine literature. That the con- 
ductors of this periodical think indulgence in laughter quite com- 
patible with the proper employment of leisure is amply proved 
by Mr. Cruikshank’s clever illustrations of “ Old Fables with New 
Faces.” ‘Our remarks on the annual volume of the Leisure Hour 
might almost be “taken as written ’”’ of that of the Sunday at Home 
(Religious Tract Society), although the fiction and the illustrations 
are scarcely up to the standard attained by the more secular maga- 
zine. We note with special pleasure the appearance of two series of 
useful articles, on “Roman Law as Illustrated in the New Testa- 
ment,” and “ Religions of the Ancient World.” Most of the biogra- 
phies, too, in this volume are carefully written. 


We have received the Christmas numbers of the Quiver, Time, and 
London Society, Beeton’s Christmas Annyal, and Arrowsmith’s Christ- 
mas Annual. They are all beneath the average, and we have 
placed them in what is conventionally known as the order of merit. 
The best stories in the Bow of Strength (the title given to the extra 
part of Messrs. Cassell’s popular Sunday magazine) are “Christmas 
Bells,” by Christian Redford, and “A Mistaken Sacrifice,” by the 
author of “One of his Little Ones.’’ The illustrations are deserving 
of all praise. Smartness and variety are the best features of the 
special number of Time. There is, at least, piquant cynicism in the 
late Mr. Grenville Murray’s “Prince and Jew,” and the power of 
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what Charles Lamb called “ moving a horror quickly ” in Mr. Charles 
Quentin’s “‘ The Waves’ Secret.” Mr. Francillon’s well-constructed 
story of “The Man with the Three Eyes,” and a reproduction of an 
old humorously illustrated little sketch, by the late Mr. T. W. Robert- 
gon, entitled “ Our Entertainments,” are the redeeming features of a 
poor number of London Society.——There is some humour in ‘A 
Curious Company,” in the new Beeton’s Annual (Ward and Lock), 
but it is thin and farcical. “ Brown Eyes,”’ which Messrs. Griffith 
and Farran give as Arrowsmith’s Christmas Annual, is hardly worthy of 
the author of “ Queenie’s,” and it has certainly not been improved by 
the illustrator. 

Good Cheer, being the Christmas Number of Good Words. (Isbister 
and Co.)—Christmas numbers, as a rule, seem to us a mistake,—their 
literature is, for the most part, of so ephemeral a character. But 
Good Cheer is an exception. It is mere supererogation to say that 
the first of the two stories is well worth preserving, for it is Anthony 
Trollope’s,—one of his light, clever, amusing, Christinas brochures, 
full of humour and good-natured satire. But the second tale is by 
an authoress—Miss Linskill—not nearly so well known as, judging 
by this story, she deserves to be. ‘‘ Hagar” is a Yorkshire-moor 
and seaside sketch; and it is a long time since we have read any- 
thing more perfect of its kind. The delicate descriptions of the 
lovely dale and grand cliff scenery could not be more beautiful, nor 
could the rugged Yorkshire force,— both of love and anger,—be better 
displayed than they are in their own graphic dialect. Hagar, the 
beautiful, clever, loving cottage-girl; Fane, the poor, sensitive, hard- 
worked schoolmaster, on his lonely moor; the old toll-bar man; the 
passionate, obstinate squire and his equally determined son—one and 
all are admirable portraits, not soon to be forgotten. The picture of 
the young man,—killed by a fall of rock, lying with his dead face 
turned to the stormy skies through the long night, while his 
father, broken down by remorse, watches for the dawn to look 
upon his son once more, unable even, till the morning brings 
men, to rescue the body of the son he so passionately loves, 
and has so ruthlessly driven from his door,—is one of remarkable 
power and very original conception. Miss Linskill must come to the 
front, and she supports the old traditions of careful and cultivated 
English ; her style is as refined as it is forcible. 








Messrs. De la Rue’s Christmas and New Year’s Cards belong chiefly 
to the class which are intended to please the eye alone, and have 
nothing to do with the Christmas season. Many of them are attrac- 
tive enough to make up for the want of appropriateness, and to atone 
for prettiness being their sole raison d'élre. Among them, we may 
particularly notice various dainty little maidens and children, both 
well drawn and coloured; some are bathing, otbers paddling, with 
petticoats tucked high up,—one, almost the prettiest of all, is merely 
holding primroses up to smell. Then, again, “ Love,” in the shape of 
Cupid acting as portrait-painter and photographer, is a fanciful idea 
very well carried out. Besides the Christmas cards, Messrs. De la 
Rue forward specimens of very complete pocket-book diaries, and 
some attractive calendars, in which each month has a different 
decoration of flowers belonging to-the season. These will make a 
pleasant variety, if sent instead of the mere New Year’s card. 


God is Light. A Sermon, preached in the parish church of Great 
Stanmore, October 29th, 1882, in refernce to the sudden death of the 
Rector, the Rey. L. J. Bernays, by Henry Montagu Butler, D.D. 
Sudden Death. Preached in the Chapel of Harrow School, October 
29th, 1882, by Henry Montagu Butler, D.D., Head Master. (Mac- 
millan and Co.)—Both these sermons are simple and impressive, and 
the first of them contains a very beautiful sketch of a character 
which seems to have been singalarly wise and liberal, as well as rich 
in piety. The Rey. L. J. Bernays must have been one of those 
unique men in whom doubt had only served to deepen faith, and 
faith to increase his sympathy and charity towards doubt. Dr. 
Montagu Butler has made his friend’s death the occasion for a sin- 
gularly solemn lesson, both to the parishioners who had lost their 
pastor, and to the scholars under his own charge. 


The fourth and concluding volume of the new edition of the 
Inperial Dictionary, edited by Charles Annandale (Blackie and Son), 
1s now before us. Besides the conclusion of the work proper, it in- 
cludes a supplement, containing additional words, meanings, and 
explanations. Thus “Bimetallism” and “ Bimetallist,’’ omitted from 
the first volume, are introduced into this supplement. An appendix, 
consisting of very full pronouncing vocabularies of Greek, Latin, 
Scriptural, and other ancient names, and of modern geographical 
names, foreign words forming parts of geographical names, foreign 
words and phrases met with in current English, and abbreviations 
and contractions commonly used, completes a laborious enterprise, 
for which at its close, as during its course, we have only words of 
Cordial praise. 
extent recast, is the best English lexicon of the time, and will remain 
£0 until, as Burns said of De Lolme’s “ British Constitution,” “ we 
find a better.” 





The Catiline and Jugurtha of Sallust. By A. W. Pollard, B.A. 
(Macmillan.)—What Mr. Pollard calls a translation might fairly be 
called “An Edition of Sallust for English Readers.” In the case of 
the Catiline, the illustrative matter contained in notes and intro- 
duction is of equal bulk with the text itself. And this illustrative 
matter is not, as is wont to be the case with translations, a mere 
réchaufé of the narrative, but contains many valuable criticisms and 
elucidations, which bespeak a close familiarity with the period and 
the author. For instance, Mr. Pollard traces Sallust’s remark, 
‘Civitas incredibvile memoratu est adepta libertate- quantum brevi 
creverit,”’ to Herodotus, v., 78, and observes:—‘* We have here 
a striking instance of the thoroughly artificial character of 
Sallust’s Introduction, which takes up, it may be noted, a 
sixth part of the whole book. The remark in Herodotus is a 
sound historical criticism; Sallust saw that there was a general 
resemblance between the expulsion of the Peisistratidae and of 
Tarquinius Superbus, and at once made the remark apply to Roman 
history. The establishment, however, of the Republic at Rome was 
followed by no such outburst as at Athens; on the contrary, the 
succeeding two centuries of its history are chiefly memorable for the 
struggle between the patricians and plebeians, and daring that time 
Rome was once, if not twice, captured by its enemies, and was only 
one among the many Italian States. The remark of Herodotus thus 
becomes meaningless, when transferred from Athenian to Roman 
history, and that Sallust did so transfer it is a proof that all be aimed 
at in this introduction was to produce a piece of ‘ fine writing.’ ” So, 
again, Mr. Pollard remarks on Sallust’s habit of constantly supplying 
motives and reasons, constantly telling us what his characters thought, 
and describing mental conditions of which he could by no possibility 
have known anything. ‘In the history of the Jugurthine War the 
office of this is chiefly ludicrous. The elaborate account of Micipsa’s 
motives in sending Jugurtha to Numantia, the ascription of Hiempsal’s 
murder to the terror he caused Jugurtha by his supposed remark, 
the mental pictures of the Numidian and his opponents presented to 
us on each change of tactics on either side,—all these we may value 
as highly or as cheaply as we like. In the case of the Catiline it 
is different. Here, much depends on the opinion we hold as to the 
personal character of the conspirator ; and Sallust, in his foolish strain- 
ing after effect, has done more even than Cicero to elevate Catiline 
into the portentous stage villain with whom we are familiar.” We 
have left ourselves no space to give a specimen of the translation. It 
seems to us thoroughly well done; we may instance particularly the 
speeches of Cesar and Cato, with the comparison of the speakers 
which follows. The whole version is clear and readable, while a 
student of the text may get useful hints on translation from every 
chapter. The production of renderings such as this has been a 
creditable feature in recent scholarship. 


A History of Coal-Mining in Great Britain. By R. L. Galloway. 
(Macmillan.)—A book with such a title should have had an index. 
Without that help a reviewer finds it no easy task to test and value 
an author’s object and method, as well as his performance. But so 
far as we have studied this history of coal-mining, we are bound to 
confess that we have been disappointed. The book is pleasant reading 
enough, but it lacks balance and completeness. The modern de- 
velopments of the industry are most cursorily treated, while the 
statistics of the getting, the distribution, and the uses of coal are 
barely named. Some of the descriptions and narratives connected 
with colliery engineering are well told, but the complete absence of 
diagrams, tables, maps, and other illustrative apparatus is a grave 
defect in a work of this scope. 

Patriots in Arms (Whittaker and Co.) is the title given by Mr. 
Thomas Preston, ‘ ex-Lieutenant, R.V.,” to a small collection of ad- 
dresses and sermons by celebrated preachers of the last century in 
praise of the Volunteer movement to which the threateued invasion 
of our shores by the Great Napoleon gave birth. It is interesting at 
this date to learn that the Bi-hops, and even such “ Evangelicals ” as 
Cecil and Rowland Hill, used much the same phraseology as we hear 
in our pulpits now-a-days, in speaking of the necessity and praise- 
worthiness of war, when not a war of aggression. The frontispiece is 
a reproduction, by photography, of Rowlandson’s rare and curious 
drawing of the first great review of the ‘“ London and Westminster 
Light Horse Volunteers,” under Colonel Herries, in the presence of 
George III. and his Court, on Wimbledon Commoa, ia July, 1798. 


The Live Stock of the Farm. By J. C. Morton and Others, 
(Bradbury, Agnew, and Co.)—The series of “ Handbooks of the 
Farm,” which began with Mr. R. Warington’s excellent little volume 
on agricultural chemistry, is worthily continued in the present 


manual. No less than eight writers have taken part in its preparas 


| tion, each contributor dealing with that particular branch of the 


The Imperial Dictionary, thus revised and to a large 


subject with which he is most familiar. The seven chapters in 
which farm animals are discussed are respectively entitled, “ Breeds 
and Management of Cattle,” “ Dairy Management,” “The Horse,” 
“The Sheep,” ‘ Swine,” “ Poultry,” and “ Health and Age.’ The 
first chapter is the fullest; but an extremely eondensed treatment 
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of every section of the subject was necessary, in a book consisting of 
no more than 150 small pages. When due allowance is made for the 
wide range of subject-matter and the narrow limits of space, it will 
be found that the whole volume affords evidence of the practical 
knowledge and sound judgment concerned in its production. 

Sketches of Tranent in the Olden Time, by J. Sands, (J. Hogg, 
Edinburgh), supply a curious chapter of forgotten local history of 
East Lothian, or Haddingtonshire. It is strange to learn that in this 
obscure village was laid down the first tramway or railway in these 
kingdoms, and perhaps in the world. A still more curious episode in 
the history of the place will be found in the third chapter, devoted 
to local witchcraft, less than three centuries ago. 

The Scientific Evidences of Organic Evolution. By G. J. Romanes, 
M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. (Macmillan and Co.)—This very small book 
contains a popular and much condensed account of the main 
arguments which have been used to support the theory of natural 
selection. The author has expanded and amended a lecture which 
was first published in the Fortnightly Review, and which may claim 
the merit of possessing temperance of diction, as well as clearness of 
argument. That these eighty-eight widely-spaced and amply-mar- 
gined pages contain only a most sketchy representation of the 
questions at issue between the evolutionists and the teleologists, is 
obvious, but they will suffice to show cultured, yet non-scientific per- 
sons what “ natural selection” really means. And they will further 
prove that the acceptance of the secondary causes which are assumed 
in the evolation hypothesis by no means excludes a First Cause. 

Alexander Raleigh: Records of his Life. Edited by Mary Raleigh. 
(A. and C. Black.)—For this work we have nothing but good words, 
and it is one of those for which the fewest are the best. All that is 
told of Mr. Raleigh in this volume goes to justify the adoption of 
the motto on the title-page of the memoir, taken from Bayard 
Taylor :— ; 

** The healing of the world 
Is in its nameless saints, Each separate star 
Seems nothing, but a myriad scattered stars 
Break up the night, and make it beautiful.” 

Talks about Science. By the late Thomas Dunman. (Griffith and 
Farran.)—This book, though it contains a number of excellent and 
eloquent lectures on subjects connected with biology and geology, 
has an interest of a peculiar sort, which marks it out from most 
other volumes of lectures. For the story of the lecturer himself is 
one of deep pathos,—a story briefly but sympathetically told in the 
biographical sketch prefixed to the book. His struggles to educate 
aud teach himself amidst many difficulties, his indefatigable labours, 
his genuine and catching enthusiasm for natural science, and his 
death from overwork at the early age of thirty-two, just when a suc- 
cessful career seemed assured, impart peculiar interest to the series 
of lectures which the care of an attached friend brings before the 
public, as a memorial of an earnest worker, whose influence will 
certainly survive him. 


The Garden that Paid the Rent. By Tom Jerrold. (Chatto and 
Windus.) —This is a revised edition of a little book that first appeared 
in 1860. It is interesting in style and instructive in matter. If only 
the author’s advice and directions were more generally known and 
followed, there would be a great many more productive private 
gardens, and a greater abundance and variety of wholesome veget- 
ables and fruits available in middle-class homes. Perhaps we ought 
not to criticize our author’s balance-sheet too closely, although the 
title of the work incites one to turn to the economical aspect of the 
garden question, yet the figures on pages 124 and 125 seem just a 
shade too rose-coloured. On the debit side there is no allowance for 
rent, and none for the interest of the large amount of capital sunk in 
pits, frames, and glass-houses. 


Hesperothen.—This book is by Dr. Russell, the well-known war 
correspondent of the Times, and contains an account of a journey 
across the continent of North-America and back, made by the 
author iu the summer of last year, in the company of the Duke of 
Sutherland, the Marquis of Stafford, a few other gentlemen, and one 
lady. Most of the travellers, though not Dr. Russell himself, were 
on the staff of the London and North-Western Railway, and desircus, 
amongst other things, to study American railway management. The 
tour was thus made under somewhat disadvantageous circumstances, 
and the author’s own patience occasionally fails him. The journey 
was almost entirely by rail. At one city after another, State 
governors, municipal authorities, and other notabilities are waiting 
on the platform; other curious and critical observers, we may be 
sure, are not wanting ; carriages are drawn up outside for the party, 
and either the same day or the next morning they are driven over 
the principal sights, in accordance with a programme carefully 
prepared for their benefit. The inevitable interviewer is ready with 
his note-book, and the travellers have frequent opportunities of read- 
ing an account of their own personal peculiarities in the morning 
papers. The day perhaps winds up with a public dinner, and the 


next morning they are whirled off to undergo a similar experience 


he could, and we have descriptions of Northern Cities, of sites of the 
Civil War, now much altered, of the semi-tropical Territories of the 
south-west, which can be read with interest. There is, at the same 
time, a certain want of life in the accounts given, and in this respect 
we think Dr. Russell has hardly done his best. “ Often during the 
course of the excursion,” he says, “it was our good-fortune to fall in 
with men of great political and social knowledge,” but we do not learn 
what was the nature of their conversation or opinions, Again, we are 
told that the spirit of the old Confederate cause is neither dead nor 
sleeping, but we should have liked more illustration, or at least a general 
statement of the facts. The party had a casual meeting with Jefferson 
Davis, at Chicago, but he talked chiefly of railways, perhaps not un. 
naturally, as he had just arrived from New Orleans, after a journey 
of nine hundred miles. We cannot forbear remarking on certain 
peculiarities of our author’s style. The reader is wearied with a con. 
stant strain of petty jocosity. It is not humour, it is derived from 
no subtle observation of life and manners ; it is, in fact, independent 
of the subject-matter, and consists simply in describing plain things 
in an affected way. Irish names are “ Hibernian patronymics;” the 
American President is ‘‘the most potential of Sovereigns,”—we are 
not quite sure whether this is meant for a joke; where the drinking. 
water is bad, we are told that “the quality of the water ig not 
strained ;” an intricate network of railways is “a mighty range, 
and all with a plan,’ Dr. Russell having forgotten that Pope's 
mighty maze was not without one. We will only add that we 
enjoyed the second volume more than the first; the party were 
less ‘‘ mayor-ridden” (the word is the author’s own), and the country 
traversed is more striking. We particularly commend to the reader 
the account of San Francisco and the neighbouring country, including 
the waterfall of the Yosemite Valley; also an interesting sketch of 
the influence of money in politics, in chapter viii., together with a 
remarkable sermon on that subject by Dr. Talmage. 


Virgil’s Eclogues and Georgics. Translated by the Rev. J. M. King, 
(Stanford.)—It would be painful to seek or find minute defects in a 
book like this, with its pleasant dedications, and its kindly mention of 
old friends and neighbours. It is, so far as the Georgics are con- 
cerned, a reprint, but contains in the Eclogues the latest (not, we 
hope, the last) fruit of a ‘‘long pastoral life, passed during the last 
fifty years in the same retired West-Country parish, remote from all 
the appliances and advantages, if advantages they are, of the nine- 
teenth century.” The translator had already versified the Georgics 
and the Aeneid “there was nothing more in the grove at Mantua, 
save a few shrubs that grew at the entrance,” of which he fears that 
he has “ bruised the flowers.’’ The fear is, we think, groundless, for 
the translation, though it does not exhibit in every line the “ curiosa 
felicitas’’ of Conington’s verse-translations, is yet faithful and 
spirited. We have space only for a few lines, the opening of Eclogue 
vii. :— 

** By chance, where Daphnis idly lay, 
And half in sleep consumed the day, 
Two shepherds drove their flocks along, 
Both masters in the art of song. 
Thyrsis had sheep with snowy fleece, 
And Corydon had large increase 
From milky goats; and both were young, 
And oft in rival verse had sung ; 


Each ready, when he heard the strain, 
To wake an answering note again.” 


Self-Surrender. By Mary Pryor Hack. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 
—This isa companion volume to “ Consecrated Women.” It sketches 
in a strongly Evangelical spirit the lives of eleven women who have 
displayed patience in suffering, courage undor persecution, zeal in 
good works, or love of holiness. First comes the terrible story of 
Anne Askew, next a short account of Isabel Brown, wife of John 
Brown the Covenanter, shot in her presence by Claverhouse, after his 
declaration that “ being a Protestant Presbyterian, who, along with 
all ranks in the nation had sworn and covenanted to God that no 
Papist should bear rule over these lands, he neither could nor would 
pray ” for King James, unless “he repented and turned from his 
wicked way.” The life of Helen Herschell is a story of active and 
long-continued work, while the few years of Anne and Emma 
Maurice are full of almost unceasing pain. The last biography in the 
volume is that of Agnes Jones, another Sister Dora, who worked and 
died in the Liverpool Workhouse Hospital. 

SerMons.—Portraits of Heroes. By the Rev. Arthur McArthur. 
(Nisbet and Co.)—Under this tile, we have a small volume of ser- 
mons, called by their author a practical exposition of the eleventh 
chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews. They are very strictly orthodox 
in tone, and are characterised by more earnestness than power. 
Another volume, of about the same size, is Footprints: Serimons on 
Scripture Characters, by the Rev. Hartley Carmichael, B.A. (Williams 
and Norgate.)—These are also orthodox, but sensible discourses. 
Their subjects are chosen more from the narratives of warning than 
from those of encouragement, but the lesson of each is well brought 
out,—that is, if we are right in considering them as the utterance of 
a young man, but one who is striving to think for himself, rather than to 
imitate others. One of the best ison “ Jonah, the Self-conscious ;” and 











However, Dr. Russell saw what 


three or four hundred miles away. 





the two on John the Baptist are also interesting and instructive. 
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org are By C. H. Spurgeon. (Passmore and Alabaster.) 
—This rather larger volume, by the famous Baptist preacher, contain- 
ing nineteen sermons on subjects connected with farming, is the first 
book of the kind which we have seen adorned with pictures. They are 
small, well-executed woodcuts, illustrative of that Eastern farming 
from which the analogies of Scripture are taken; and they will make 
the book more attractive to the class for which it is chiefly intended. 
Instead of criticising the sermons, or even quoting from them, we 
conclade our notice with the words in which the writer of them con- 
cludes his preface :— 

“ For farmers these sermons were prepared, and to them I dedicate 
them, with fervent prayers that when I am dead and gone some 
living seed may spring up from these pages, and bring forth fruit, to 
God’s glory and the benefit of immortal souls. True religion in 
former generations found many of her sturdiest defenders among the 
farmers of England and Scotland. It is to be feared that things have 
sadly changed in many a homestead, and the world has the mastery 
where once there was a church in the house. Oh that the good, old 
times might be repeated in grange, and farm, and lodge, till every 
village shall have in it a sanctified people who shall glorify the Lord !” 
— Paul, the Missionary, by the Rev. W. M. Taylor, Minister of 
the Broadway Tabernacle, New York City (Sampson Low and 
Co.), is a good-sized volume of discourses on the life of St. 
Paul, given, as the author says, not so much to take ground 
already so well occupied by Conybeare and Howson, Farrar, and 
others, as to point out the practical lessons for modern life suggested 
by the life, and especially by the missionary labours, of the great 
Apostle. Mr. Taylor has carried out this intention very forcibly. 
The Way of Life, by George S. Merriam (G. H. Ellis, Boston), is also 
American, but not a collection of uttered discourses. It consists of 
an introduction describing the nature of the book, a paper on the 
character of Jesus, and then some letters on kindred subjects. Very 
Jong letters they are, and full of excellent thought ; but as the writer 
nly thinks of Jesus as the best of men, and has no belief in 
miracles, not even in those of His birth and resurrection, his sound- 
ress of thought and earnestness of purpose seem to the orthodox 
Christian to raise a superstructure wanting a foundation. 


Fulcher’s Pocket book, (A. Pratt, Sudbury.)—One of the very 
few local pocket-books now published, and which bring to those who 
open them a flavour of the older time, when there were no railways, 
or magazines, or local circulating libraries, and girls and boys found 
in a production of this kind amusement for many evenings. It con- 
tains, besides the regular furniture of such books, five engravings, 
one very good, of Bulmer; a story; much original poetry, usually 
semi-religious, melodious, and thin; and a host of prize charades, 
enigmas, and double acrostics of very varying merit. The first one 
this year is excellent. The editor will do well to make of the acrostics 
a more distinct feature. They interest men who will not waste five 
minutes on conundrums, and may be made much more perplexing. 
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Gardens, Euston Square, London, dily (Saturdays excepted), ten to four. Sir 
JULIUS BENEDICT writes:—‘‘I have tried the principal opticians in London 
without success, but your spectacles suit me admirably. The clearness of your 
glasses, as compared with others, is rewly surprising.” Dr. Bird, Chelmsford, 
late Surgeon-Major, W.E.M., writes :—‘‘ I could not have believed it possible that 
my sight could have been so much improved and relieved at my age, 82. I can 
now read the smallest print, although suffering from cataract on the right eye.’” 
Similar testimonials from John Lowe, E:q, M.D., J. P. Lynn, Physician to H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales; Ven. Archdeacon Palmer, Clifton; Lieut.-Gen. Macmullen, 
Brentwood ; the Rev. Mother Abbess, S. Mary’s Abbey, Hendon, and hundrels of 
others. Mr. Laurance’s Pamphlet, ‘Spectacles, their Use and Abuse,”’ post 


free. 
PREPARATIONS OF 


M 0 R S 0 N S High! ecor nded_  b: the 
’ P E P S | N E Medical , “aaah ° 
As Wine, in Bottles, at 3:2, 5s, and 93; | N D | G E S Tl 0 N. 


Lozenges, 2s 61 and 43 6d; G'obules, 23, 
3s 64, and 63 6d; and Powder, in 1 oz. Bottles, at 4s each. 
SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS. 

The popularity Pepsine has acquired a3 almost a specific for chronic dyspepsia, 
indigestion, &c., is due to the fact that it is the nearest possible production of the 
active principle of the gastric juice of the stomach. Unfortunately, like all other in- 
ventions of a like nature, Pepsine has been nutslightly discredited by the spurious 
manufactures that have been issu d from time to time; it is therefore necessary 
a3 a guarantee of its efficacy to see that each bottle bears the maker’s name, 


MORSON & SON, Southampton Row, Russell Square, London. 











Just published, price Threepence. 
l NIVERSITIES, PAST and PRESENT: a Rectorial 
Address to the Students of Aberdeen. By ALEXANDER Baty, LL.D. 
London: Lonemans and Oo. 








EIGHTH DIVISION OF PROFITS, Dec: 





, 1881. 


OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS 
Iv in WATER-COLOURS. 
Tne TWENTY-FIRST WINTER EXHIBITION 


LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. | ieee earRED De TRIPP. Secretary 





HE Bonus Addition to each £1,000 assured amounts, on an average, to £86 7s 6d for the 
five years, carrying proportionate annual increase till death, if happening before the 


next division. 


Not less than 500 policies still on the Society’s books have received in all Bonuses 


N R. HERBERT WILKINSON, M.A. 
Oxon., PREPARES BOYS between the ages 
ot 7 and 14 for the Public S shovels, at 11 Orme Square, 
Bayswater, W. Prospectus sent on application. 
NEXT TERM will begin MONDAY, January 22nd, 
33 


1833. 
sufficient to commute all Premiums subsequent to 1881, leaving unaffected the right to Yr TRAINING COLLEGE. 


participate in future Bonus. 


For those who intend to become Masters in 
Middle and Higher Schools. The College will OPEN 


The Valuation of Liabilities has been framed on the stringent data of “Institute? | 0" Ja nary 17th, 1883.—Apply to the Principal, H. 


Mortality ; 3 per cent. Interest; reserve of all future Loading. 
TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the Earl Cairns. 


The Right Hon. Lord Coleridge, Lord Chief 
Justice of England. 

The Right Hon. the Lord Justice 
Baggallay. 


the assured. 


Policies Indisputable: the Conditions most liberal in every particular: Guaranteed 


Sarrender values. 


Claims paid immediately on proof of death and title. 


The detailed Bonus Report, Parliamentary Accounts, &c., forwarded on application. 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 


Offices: 10 Fleet Street, E.C. 


J. Parker Deane, Esq., Q.C., D.C.L. 
ee ea and Drawing.—Inclusive terms eighty guineas a year. 
William Williams, Esq. 


The Invested Assets exceed Two Millions. Nine-tenths of the Total Profits belong to 


‘COURTHUPE BOWEN, ksq., The Schools, Cowper 
Street, City Road, E.C. 


N ISS HILL & Miss OCTAVIA HILL 

receive a Few PUPILS at their own house, 14 
Nottingham Place, London, W. The Course of Study 
includes the usual branches of English, the Elements 
2 of Physical Science, Modern Languages, Latin, Music, 


TINHE HARPUR TRUST, BEDFORD. 
| —The Office of HEAD MISTRESS of the High 
| School for Girls is VACANT. The Head Mistress will 
receive a fixed salary of £200 a year, and a Capita- 
tion-fes of £3 on the first hundred scholars, and £2 on 
the second hundred. ‘Che number of girls at present 
in the School is eighty-two. Thirty printe1 copies of 
application and testimonials to be sent, on or before 
December 2nd, 1882, to A. H. ALLEN, Clerk of the 
Harpur Trust, Bedford, from whom further par- 
ticulars can be obtained. It is requested that no per- 
sonal application be made by auy Candidate to any 
Member of the Governing Body. 


By Order, A. H, ALLEN, Clerk. 
Harpur Trust, Bedford, November 16th, 1882. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF .THE WEEK. 


a 
Alison (A.), Some Account of My Life and Writings 


Anton (P.), English Essayist:, cr 8v0........ bs Seaitiacckistuncauvs Me seeainuee (Ma:uiven) 
Austen.(J.), Novels, ‘‘ Steventon Edition,’’ 6 vols............ 

Boles (G.), Anecdotes of Four-footed Friends, 12mo......... 
(Hodder & S 





Brace (0. L.), Gesta Christi, Sv0...................ss0corsssseses 














s, 2 vols, Svo...(Blackwood) 36/0 





es 


To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
not later than 12 a.m. on Friday. 








2/6 
(Bentley) 63/0 
“(Griffith & Farran) 2/0 
Stoughton) 12/0 





ee 





a SOCIETY for Pg Be ey EaetOn of CRUELTY 
MONTALY RETURN of CONVICTIONS 7 including those obtained by 








he Police or by kindred Sovieties) obtained during NOVEMBER, 

Brassey (Lady), Tahiti, &c., small 4t0.........csecseeseceerons AS. Low & Oo.) 21/0 |¢oliows-— ‘ 1882, 
Burk (8S. H.), Historical Portraits of the Tudor Dynasty, Vol. 3......( Hodges) 12/0 HorSES......... Working in an unfit state .. See Rc 238 
Cambridge Bible for Schools—Acts of the Apostles, 12mo (Camb. Warehonse) 4/6 = bape —— sont aa st . ooo 4) 
Clifford (W. K.), Anyhow Stories, cr 8V0 ........ssesssesseseeereeeeees (Macmillan) 3/6 ra tac hag one og ad 10 
Colyer (F.), Pumps and Pumping Machinery, 8vo .................. .(Spon) 12,6 aa Trave'ling with broken, a: angling leg 1 
Crawford (F. M.), Mr. Isaacs ; a Tale, er 8vo (Maemillan) 4/6 — Starving by withholding food pe 2 
Cross (C.), Stanley’s Summer Visit, 16M0 ..........ccceeceeeeessesseeeeeeeeeees (R.T.S.) 2/6 — Abs andoning when fallen, with consequent suiferi ing 1 
De Swert (G. ), The Violoncello, 4to ‘ afk ello) 20 _ Drawing teeth unnecessarily (to remove age ieanaaits 2 

# SRaESreNt Vt TSE — Tearing out tongue ... 1 
Dugmore (C. E.), From the Mountain of the Ea: t, cr 8v0.. (Cc. xul & Co.) 36 oe de x 
Fielden (H. 8.), Short Constitutional History. of England, er i "8 _ 7H 60 eee Traveling (tuharuessed) on ‘road, when lame . 4 
First Gift, &e., SD ion sduteckistapinkicauniestaivwes amu anrhias abcanieies snes Aas geaeeous (RT.S.) 26 sg ac OY meer ats 
Foster (C.), Story of the Bible, cr 8vo ... voovee (Griffin) 6/0 sic ee ee ete: ee a 2 
Francis (8.), The — of the Pac fic, er 8vo... (cz issell & Co. ) 26 Sts Mieccaan-S hholdin Rood ace aa nan u 
Girls Of Miaxby, WMO . .......0.<506..00.seeneness0n00s 3 (Smith) 20 C are BR wet og kinking, nape ee. : 
Goethe’s Mis jeailaneons Travels, by L. D. Schmitz, er 8vo ... ....(Bell) 36 si aha  Overstocking (neglecting to milk overcharged udders) 3 
Gunston (W.). Scripture P: uinting ar roy 8vo (Book Society) 2.0 j h Seitutel, sewage bs 
Hamilton (W. R.), Life of, Vol.1,8vo ...... (Longman) 15/0 - Te oe improperly, with consequent su — 1 
Hancock (Thomas), Christ and tlie People, sec: nd edition, cr 8vo ...,Hodyes) 6/0 Gistne Sectie, Bekins, “tabbing, eo a : Hy 
Heallam (Stewart D.), The Service of Humanity, 8vo...... .....(Hodges) 2.6 pane ea ae Convesin improperly in mast ae ae eke = 
Headlam (Stewart D.), Priesteraft and Progress, see nd edi’ ion... (Hodges s) 26 Pm a einer ea “ 
Heath (R.), Historic Landmarks in t! e Christian Centuries, lémo ...(R.T.8.) 10,0 sei Ste eae by withholaing took 
Henry (L. E.), Wellington and Br:tannia French Treasury, 12m »...(Maemillan) 46 Giian hndtinc with aiiallahot when trespassing 1 
Hewitt (W.), Elementary Mechanics, er 8vo we. (Philip) 3/0 warn aivees “B ahax line cabling be. bs 
Hield (M.), Glimpses of South America, cr 8vo............... (Cassell & Co. ) 26 : ale ger pas fight, with consequent suffering ... 
Hudson (KE. H.), History of Jews in Rome, 16mo....... (Hodder & Stoughton) 76 aie prams Bb by withholding food i a hes 2 
Jenner (S.), Grain from the Granary, cr 8vo.. shies” . Co) 50 . Be: Hoc, kiohi ar 2 ‘ee. “ > 
Joly (N.), Man a Reanore: Metals, cr 8vo ....... ’ Paul) 60 vats gr Fe tenga ig Be 8, we 1 
Rinonen (W. H. G.), Won from the Wave, imp. 16mo.... (Gr fith & Farran) 6,0 r oF Tre: ine Wackin sebhion, ke. 1 
Lardner (P.), Samos and Sami: me SBI BVO cass 5554 conecosanes: ...(Macmillan) 76 OWLs "pl a pe teeth Set ative.- i 
Rin (ds :), Toms Cie MOM, TAIN... <..5-5.650cs6e0es.005000s0s0 sacccesesece.te (R.T.S.) 16 = C ucking fe a “— nd hake 1 
Lights _ Shadows Stories, of Everyday ‘Life, EOEIBWO. saxeciesesnicoes (Hodgen 26 oe id or teen es tightly % 1 
Living English Poets, (188% 2), 8 a saL aah aosasey -anl 12/0 a cee S 
Mulholland (C.), Naughty Miss Sistas: ISEIBGD: ccansszc ccc. (W. Blackwood) 2,0 9 Cc Sade ee downwards, &e. y a 
Nihil, a Story of the Secret Society, 8v0 ...............c00cee cece .... (Hodges) 10 eelORs totes ry pene te ron os eg aoe, fast ot ce ‘4 
Nops (M.), Class Lessons on Euclid, Part 1, cr 8vo......... ; =a se P ‘ 
Ogilvie (J.), Imperial Dictionary, Vol. 4, imp. 8vO ........... eee (Blackie) 25/0 7 : 
Our Queen ; a Sketch, &e., er 8v0. : ...(W. Seott) 3.6 a Baa ll foal 23? Soe x 
Passion Flower (A.), 2 vols. er 8vo ‘ (Macmillan) 21,0 . " ° 'y - : - 3, 
Pearse (M. G.), Simon Jasper, cr 8vo..... : “(Wes leyan € Co nf. Office) 26 eal P 
Priuce of the Hundred Sonps, imp 16mo_ .................6... (Unwin) 5,0 Total during the present year : 4,241 = 
Querists’ Birthday-Book of Confessions, &e. ito. (Bryce) 10/6 Fourteen offenders were committed to prison (fall costs aid by ‘the Society), 470 
Rule (M.), The Life and Times of St. Anselin, ‘ 2 2 vols. Gra i... (Paul) 32,0 | offenders paid pecuniary pen: ulties (penalties are not received by the Society), 53 
Sargent (G. A.), The Franklins, 16mo : f eee (R.T.S.) 5,0 convictions were obtained in Metropolitan Courts, and 431 in provincial Courts, 
Sanders (M.), Matthew Dale, Farmer. 2 vols, or Sv (Ble uckwood) 17 The Committee inv.te the co-operation and support of the public. Printed 
Spurgeon (C. H.), Life and Ministry, ce AE Mee .... (W. Seott) 2/6 suggestions may be had on application to the undersigned. Anonymous 

embr idg re Warehouse) 3/6 | complaints of cruelty are not acted on. 


Statutes of the University of Cambridze, CPD 56:00 


Stock (St. G.), Attempts at Truth, 8vo ..(Tritbner) 5,0 








Symes (J. E. ); Theology and Life, cr Bro. Se Neer (Hodges) 2/6 
Ward (8.), The Bankers of St. Hubert, 2 2 vols. cr Svo (Re omington) 21,0 
Wayte (Ww. ), Demosthenes ayainst And lrotio n, &e., er 8vo (Camb. Warehonu-e) 7/6 
Waster (J.), Dick’s Holidays, 4to.. ; (Unwin) 590 
Windisch (.), Concise Tr sh Graminar, er 8vo o........ ine ambridge se » Ware house) 76 
Wordsworth — ), This Work-a-Day World, 12mo ......(Hatehard) 2/6 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS ano 
CHINA SERVICES 


ELECTROLIERS, CHANDELIERS, AND LAMPS. 





100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Has been celebrate for more than half a century as 
the best, purest, and most fragrant preparation for 
the teeth ever made; it whitens and pre-erves the 
teeth, imparts to them a pearl-like whiteness, strength- 
ens the gums, and gives a pleasing fragrance to the 
breath. Health depends in a great measure upon the 
soundness of the teeth, and all demists will allow 
that neither washes nor paste can possibly be as effica- 
cious for polishing the teeth, and keeping them sound 
and white, as a pure and non-gritty tooth powder 

such Rowlands’ Odonto has alw: ays proved itself to be. 








ROWLANDS’ 












ODONTO. 





No. 105 Jermyn Street, London. JOHN COLAYM, Secretary. 





SPECULATION AND INVESTMENT 
IN 


STOCKS AND SHARES, 
WITH A MINIMUM RISK. 
Explanatory Book, just published, gratis and post free on application. 


Operators in Stock-Exchange Securities should test this System, by 
which Lar@e Prorits are realised, and the possibility of Loss is 
reduced to a Minimum. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRBSS. 


Civil Service Gazette.—‘‘ The method recommended by Messrs. Gutteridge is 
easy to comprehend, and safe.’?—— English Churchman. —‘* Messrs. Gutteridge 
deserve the best thanks of investors and Spe ‘ulators.’” Society.—‘* I commend 
Messrs. Gutteridge’s accounts of last year’s workings to the study of capitalists.” 
——Manchester Courier.—“ The examples cited so completely demonstrate its ad- 
vantages, that the plan will doubtless be generally adopted.” Figaro.—“ Their 
advice is w rorthy of attention; the book is well worth perusing, and is very 
instructive.” 








Special Weekly Cheer and ape sent regularly, on application. 


Ww. GUTTERIDGE and Co., Sworn Brokers, 





Ask for Rowlands’ Odonto. 





7 Drapers’ Gardens, Throgmorton Street, E.C. 








OYAL INDIAN ENGINEE RING | 
COLLEGE, Cooper's Hill, Staines. 


This College has been recently placed on a new 
basis, and the advantages afforded by it as a training | 
institution for those who purpose adopting the Civil- | 
Engineering profession in India or el-ewhere, are now | 
offered to all persons desirous of following the course 
of study pursued there. 

A number of Students, not exceeding 60, 
admitted to the Colleze in September, 1883. C.ndi- 
dates for admis 1on must, on July Ist, 1883, be over 
17 and under 21 vears of age, and must give sati-fac- 
tory proof of their having received a fair general 
education, 

The Secretary of State for India will offer 13 
Appointments in the Indian Public Works Depart- 
ment for competition 
the College in September, 1883 3, at the termination of 
their prescribed three years’ College cours se, that is, 
in the summer of 1886. The Secretary of State for 
India will farther offer Two Appointments in the 
Indian Telegraph De partme ent umovug the same 
Students, after two years’ course of study, tuat is, in 
the summer cf 1885. 


will be 





among the Students entering | 


In the event of there being more candidates for | 


admission than the College can re eive, the prefer- 
ence will be given to qualified candidates according 
to dates of application for admission. 

For all further particulars, apply by letter only to 
the Secretary, Public Works Departme nt, India 
Office, 8S. W. ; 
College, Cooper’ s Hill, Staines. 


JULAND DANVERS, Secret 


ary, 


RT MISTRESS WANTED, Third. | 

Grade Certificate, for GIRLS’ PUBLIC | 

SC HOOL in YORKS., 

£50 a year. Good opportunity for a Lady to form 

a connection in spare time. — SECRETARY, 8 | 
| Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 


ALTHAM HOUSE, 
STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 

‘The Misses CRAWFORD (Daughters of the late 
Rev. J. R. Crawford, M.A., of Great Berkhamsted, 
Herts.), RECEIVE a limited number of PUPILS. 
Thorough Edue ech lg Excellent visiting Masters. 
Resident fore’gn Governess. Good School of Art. 
Pupils prepared for Cambridge Local Examinations. 
Home comforts. —His ghest re ferences given. 


REPARATION for the PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS, ENTRANCE ee ARSHIPS, 
&e.—The BE ACON, Sevenoaks—F. RITCHIE, M.A. 


(Oxon.), J. 8. NORMAN, M.A. (Gantab.) Special terms 
for Sons of Clergymen, 


AIRTON COLLEGE, 
J —The NEXT ENTRANCE 


will be held in London and at Dublin in March, 1883, 
Scholarships will be awarded on the results. Forms 


| of entry (to be returned, filled up on or before Jan- 


or to the President, Royal Engineering | 


Public Works Department. | 


India Office, October 26th, 1882, 


vigorating to the Constitution. 


uary 31st), and further information may be obtained on 
application to the Secretary, Miss KENSINGTON, 
22 Gloucester Place, Hyde Park, London, W. 


REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 


INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 





? MPLOUGH’S PYRETICSALINE | 


in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 
and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, avd in- 


Sold by Chemists. 


to teach 5} hours a week; | 


JAMBRIDGE. | 
EXAMINATION | 


FIRE AT W. WHITELEY’S, 
WESTBOURNE GROVE, W. 


iW. WHITELEY begs” most 

respectfully to express his appreciation 
| and to convey his sincere thanks to his numerous 
Customer:, for their very k’nd and considerate expres 
sions of sympathy and good wishes. 

He has the pleasure to inform them that his 
Business is now being conducted in all the several 
Branches as formerly, and also that not one single 
member of his Staff has been thrown out of employ- 
meut. 

Westbourne Grove 
and Queen’s Road, 


Bayswater, London, W. 


‘FISHER’S 


LADSTONE BAG. 


. THE PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 
THE PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 
FISHER'’S STEEL BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER’S DRESSING-BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 


FISHER, 188 STRAND. 
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D* PUSEY MEMORIAL FUND. 
FIRST SUBSCRIPTION LIST. 














gs... £1,000 0 0] Mr. George 
— y Tiidon 500 00] Cowell, in five 
Earl Beauchamp 500 00] years ............ £5 50 
Deanof St Paul's 500 00 Mr. H. M. Chap- 
Marquis of Salis- 7 in five 
pury, K.G. ... 500 00] years ............ 5 50 
Mr. J. A. Shaw Mr. 0. 5. Philli- 
Stewart a 00 Mr He Wa 5 50 
. =F b> “ nry Wag- 
tae 200 00) ner 5 50 
Riving- Mr. France 5 
at. Pi steudbuen - 100 00] Rev. V. Stuckey 
iss Sarah S. Coles ......... 5 00 
Woodman, in Rev. J. R. a 
five years ...... 100 00 in five years . 5 v0 
ar. H 0. Wak Rey. 0. 8, 
Beads Vesies 100 00 oe “ee 5 06 
R. Poole r am- 
he Msttae: 100 00 5 00 
ht Hon. Sir J 
Bi Mowbray, 5 00 
Bart., M.P. ... 100 00 
“- R. C. Kirk- 5 00 
WG Talbot, sf 5 00 
Pr. "J. a 
ae 100 00] Rev. H. A. Pick- 
v. Warden ‘of ard, in five 
Keble College 100 00] years ............ 5 00 
Rev. Father Mr. Richard 
Benson ......... 100 00 Gosling ......... 5 00 
Mr. W. G. Strafford Club, 
Phillimore, in Oxford, in five 
two years ...... 100 00 ae 5 00 
Colonel W. T. Mr. Alfred Bald- 
Makins, M.P. 100 00 aie 5 00 
Viscount Cran- Hoh. Robert 
brook ............ 100 00 Marsham ...... 5 00 
Mrs. Wilson (of v. > Hooker 
Rownhams)... 50 00] Wik.............. 5 00 
Rev. E. Rogers, Rev. G. M. Gor- 
in five years... 50 00 p RRS 5 00 
Rev. H. Scott Rev. aad Blag- wo 
Holland ...... 50 00 den .... 5 00 
ev. G. Mr. &. “Parry 
Pearson ......... 50 00 Woodcock ...... 5 00 
Rev. T. Vere Rev. F.W. Kings- 
Bagiie:.......5... OO OY Tere no oeacc:s 5 00 
Rev. William Miss M. M.Whar- 
Cooke, in five NE venniesisecdens 5 00 
FORTE .o0ssesesees 50 00) Mr. ‘dekn Shelly 5 00 
Rev. Canon Rev. Reginald 
Lowe, in five Porter. ....<<100« 5 00 
FEATS .....sece.ee 50 00, Rear - Admiral 
Rev. Jobin Robertson Mac- 
Wordsworth, donald........ 5 00 
intwo years... 40 00] Rev. G. H. ‘Hod- 
Rev. H. E. Lowe, ee et 5 00 
in five years... 26 50) Rev. F. Otway 
Rev. C.T.Wilton 25 00 Mayne .. 5 00 
Mr. W.B. James 25 00 | Rev. W. F. Scot", 
Mr Francis in two years 4100 
Barchard ...... 25 00] Rev.Dr.F.G.Lee 3 30 
Speranza .......... 25 00] Rev. A. J. In- 
Rev. J. P. Kane, i eer 30 
in five years... 25 00] Rev. Greville 
Mr.George Rich- Phillimore 3.30 
mond ......... 25 00) MissCollingwood 2 20 
Sir James Paget, Mr. F.N. Lamb 2 20 
21 00] Rev.A.H.Sayce 2 20 
Rev. Fy ‘of Rev. C. T. Crutt- 
SelwynColl’ge, well (lst sub- 
in five ee 20 00 scription) ..... 2 20 
Rev. W, Ers- Rev. 0. P. Green- 
kine "teen cael “tees 110 
in five years... 10 100 
Rey, F. H. Gray 10 100 M Wethorell aeaae 110 
Rev, J. W. Ayre 10100) Mr. H. 3 
Rev. Alfred Richards ..... 110 
Meadows ...... 10 100) Rev.W.M. Kings- 
Rev. Jas. Palmes 10 10 0 RDP sg css ccseaures E20 
Rev. Dr. Little- ‘iar. G. Herbert 
ay 10 100 Vincent . % 20 
Rev. E, Turber- Rey. SladeBaker 1 10 
ville Williams, Rev. R. Coward 1 10 
in five years... 10 00 a - H. Wal- 
Admiral Ryder.. 10 00] ters ..ccccccccsee 110 
Miss J. J, Beck, Rev. ee B.Wilkin- 
in five years... 10 00 110 
Rey. 8. R. Hole 10 00 ‘to ". W. Buck- 
Rev. M. W. ie gene 1 10 
Mayow ... 10 00] Mr. Lewis F. Ford 1 10 
Rey. ey Baghot | Miss Phillips 1 00 
Dela Bere... 5 50) Mr. Thomas 
Miss Julia Tre- Langston ...... 1 00 
velyan 5 50! — 
Rey. T. Owen S. | ‘Total...... £5,563 20 
Davies............ 5 50; 


Subscriptions extending over five years, if desired, 
are payable at Messrs, Hoare’s, 37 Fleet Strect, E.C. ; 
the Old Bank, Oxford; or to W. G. F. Phillimore, 86 
Eaton Place, S.W., Hon. Treasurer; or J. B 
Riddell, 65 Belgrave Road, 8.W., Hon. Sec. 

_ November 18th, 1882. 


LER: ACOMBE —The ILFR ACOMBE 
HOTEL, on the verge of the Atlantic, with the 
mild winter clim: ite of western Devon. Rooms faci ing 
south, overlooking the Hotel gardens, ae fitted 
for winter use.—Apply to MANAGER, 


UNVILUE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at. 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


te RISTMAS PRESE NTS.—Nothing 

is so highly appreciated as a case of GR ANT’S 
MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, 
ordered of any Wine Merchant. 
Supplied to Her Majesty, 42s per dozen ; Sportsm . 8 
special Quality, 503 per dozen.—Manufacturer, 
GRANT, Distillery, Maidstone. 


which can be 


Queen’ 3 Quality, as | 


| 
| 


as 





R. PUSEY MEMORIAL FUND. 





Ata very crowded Meeting of Churchmen, held at 
the houseand under the chairmanship of the Marquis 
of Salisbury, K.G., Chancellor of the University of 
Oxford, on Thursday, November 16th, 1882, it was 
unanimously agreed, after speeches from Rev. Dr. 
Liddon and others,— 

“That a FUND be established in MEMORY of 
Dr. PUSEY, and devoted, in the first place, to the 
Purchase of his Library and the Provision of suitable 
Buildings in Oxford, bearing his name, to contain it ; 
and secondly, to an Endowment for two or more 
Clergymen, who shall act as Librarians and shall pro- 
mote, in whatever way, the interests of Theological 
Study and Religious Life within the University ; “and 
that a Sum of £50,000 be raised to give effect to the 
aforesaid Scheme, to be called, ‘The DR. PUSEY 
MEMORIAL FUND;’ and further, that Trustees 
and a large Committee be appointed to carry out the 
scheme.” 

Subscriptions extending over five years (if desired) 
are earnestly asked for, and may be paid at Messrs. 
Hoare’s, 37 Fleet Street, 9 ; or the Old Bank, Ox- 
ford; or will be received and acknowledged 7 W. G. F. 
PHILLIMORE, 86 Eaton Place, S.W., Hon. Trea- 
surer, or J. W. B. RIDDELL, 


65 Belgrave Road, S.W. Hon. Secretary. 





The Honorary Secretary will endeavour to make 
arrangements for a Preacher in any Church in 
which an offertory is offered for the Fund. 

Collecting-cards may be obtained from him. He 
would be very grateful to any Churchmen who would 
act as honorary correspondents for the Fund, in their 
respective neighbourhoods. 

The following have alrealy promised to do so—viz., 
Diocese of York, Rev. C. A. Daniel, Coatham Vicar- 
age, Redcar; Diocese of Worcester, Hon. and Rev. 
H. Douglas, St. Paul’s Vicarage, Worce-ter ; Diocese 
of Hereford, Sir Offley Wakeman, Bart., Rerveoaen 
Lodge, Chirbury, Salop; Diocese of London, Mr. E. 
H. B: wverstock, 36 Queen Square, W.C. ; Diocese of 
Chichester, Rev. T. Owen L. Davies, 36 Rex gency 
Square, Brighton ; Diocese of Winchester, Rev. R. 
Hooker Wix,.Swanmore Parsonage, Ryde; Diocese 
of Lincoln, Rev. W. F. W. Westbrooke, Corringham 
Vicarage, Gainsborongh ; Diocese of Lichfield, Mr. 
R. W. Greensmith, St. Michael’s, Derby, and Rev. 
Frederick A. H. Vinen, The Croft, Sheen, Ash- 
bourne ; Diocese of Gloucester, Mr. Thomas Arkell, 
Pope’s Court, Whelford, Fairford; Diocese of 
Norwich, Rev. A. Cecil Johnson, Capel St. Mary’s 
Rectory, Ipswich; Diocese of Canterbury, Rev. 
Thomas Moore, Holy Trinity Vicarage, Maidstone ; 
Diocese of Exeter, Mr. J. RK. Dowson, South ae 
Ilfracombe ; Diocese of Bath and Wells, Rev. W. J. 
E. Bennett, Selwvod Vicarage, Frome; Diocese 3 
Newcastle, Rev. R. F. Herring, Morpeth ; Diocese of 
Carlisle, Rev. H. M. Fletcher, Grasmere, R.8.0.; 
Diocese of St. Alban’ s, Major Basil Boothby, Col 
chester; Diocese of Salisbury, Rev. Sir James E. 
Philipps, Bart., Warminster ; Diocese of Chester, Mr. 
Frank Hardisty, 1 Victoria Mount, Oxton, Birken- 
head; Diocese of Winchester, County of Surrey, Mr. 
F. H. Bee ‘umont, 5) Eaton Place, Ss W. 











GOOD TEETH. 
Use the delightful liquid Dentifrice and Mouth- 
wash,— 


S A N A&A FB A Kk SM 
s —This is the only Orieutal preparation that 
preserves the pearly whiteness of theteeth. Carriage 


free, on receipt of is 3d in stamps or Lwin order.— 
H.S:! SAW WYE R, 2 226 Hollow ay Road, London, N. 


Gold Medal, Paris, 1878 First Award 
and Medal, Sydney, 1880 ; Melbourne, 


1881. _ 

FRY’S PyryY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
| **A most delicious and valuable 
article.’’—Standard. 
| PURE COCOA ONLY. 

COCOA RY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 


** Strictly pure.”—W. W. Stoddart, 
F.I.C., F.C.S., City Analyst, Bristol. 
| FIFTEEN PRIZE MEDALS. 
( LDRIDGE’S BALMof COLUMBIA. 
istablished Sixty Years. 

Warranted not to injure Health or Skin. 
vents Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey ; Cleanses 
from Dandriff ; Restores when falling off ; Strengthens 
Weak Hair; Causes Eyebrows, Whis kers, and 
Monstaches to grow; and when used for Children 
forms the basis of a Magnificent Head of Hair. Sold 
by all Chemists and Perfumers, 3s 6d, 6s, and 11s, 
22 2 We Mington Street, Str: and, Le ondon, W:. C. 





RUPTURES. 
HITE’S MOC-MAIN , LEVER 
TRUSS.—Is allowed by upwards of 500 
medical men to be the most effective invention for the 
treatment of hernia. The use of a steel spring, so 
often hurtful in its effects, is avoided, a soft bandage 
being worn round the body, while the requisite re- 
sis 5 t power is supplied by the MOC-M AIN PAD and 
PA T LEVER, fitting with so much ease and 
pa ness that it cannot be detected, and may be worn 
during sleep. A descriptive circular, with testi- 
monials and prices, may be had of the m: inufacture rs, 
WHITE’S MOC-MAIN PATENT LEVER TRUSS 
CO., Limited, 228 Piceadilly, London. . (No Agents.) 


I OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—In the 

complaints peculiar to females these Pills are 
unrivalled. Their use by the fair sex has become so 
constant for the removal of their ailments that rare 
is the toilet without them. Amongst all classes, from 
the domestic servant to the peeress, universal favour 
is accorded to these renovating Pills ; their invigorat- 
ing and purifying properties render them safe and 
invaluable in all cases ; they may be taken by fe males 
of all ages for any disorganis: ation or irregularity of 
the system, speedily removing the cause storing 
the sufferer to robust health. Asa family me dici ine, 
they are unapproachable for subduing the maladies 
of young and old. 













It pre- 





gee UNION and NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY. Established 1824, 
Directors tn LONDON. 
Frederick Carey, Esq. Duncan Macdonald, Esq. 
Alex. Lang Elder, Esq. Capt. Colin Mackenzie. 
W. Stewart Forster, Esq. | Join F. Mieville, Esq. 
. D. Thomson, Esq. 
£ecretary—William Porteous. 
General Manager and mead i M. M‘Candlish. 
APITAL SIX MILLIONS 
ACCUMULATED FUNDS . THRE E MILLIONS. 
CLAIMS PAID SIX MILLIONS. 
LIFE and FIRE INSURANCE at Moderate Rates, 


and with the most Liberal Conditions. Terms on 
application. 

EDINBURGH Lonpon. 
35 St. Andrew Square. | 3 King William St., E.C. 


Dustin, GLascow, BIRMINGHAM, BRADFORD, 
LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER, NEWCASTLE, &e. 
SPECIAL NOTE.—A Life Policy, carrying right 
to Profits, may be obtained from the Company by 
Annual Payments ceasing altogether after twenty-five 
years, at the same rates substantially as those payable 
to o: her Offices duriug the whole of Life. At age 30, 
£25 10s a year for twenty-five years will assure £1,000 
with rights to profits. Rates per Cent. at ages—20, 
£2 4s 6d; 25, £2 8s; 30, £2 11s; 35, £2163; 40, £3 4s 6d; 
15, £3 143 6d; 50, £4 8s, all ceasing after twenty-five 
years. 
OP LEEPER, UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. aes Life, Marine. 
Capital Fully Subscribed... £2 300,000 





Capital Paid up .. 250,000 

Life Funds, in Special Trust for Life 
Policyholders, exceed we _ 733,000 

Total Annual Premium Income excee ds ... 1,050,000 


Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
ae est-End Offices—8 Palt Mall, London, 3.W. 


H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Insurances against Loss by Fire and’ Lightniz * 
effected in all parts of the World. 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 


ality. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


ASSURANCE AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL Kinps. 
ASSURANCE AGAINST RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE. 
ASSURANCE AGAINST FATAL ACCIDENTS AT SEA. 
ASSURANCE OF EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


VAILWAY PASSENGERBYS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
the Oldest and Largest Company, insuring against 
Accidents of all kinds. 

The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
PAID-UP CAPITAL anp RESERVE, £240,000. 
MopERATE PREMIUMS, 

Bonus ALLOWED TO INSURERS AFTER FivE YEARS, 
£1,700,000 
HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION, 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 

Local Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, 
or 8 Grand Hotel Buildings, Charing Cross, Lendon. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
~ ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK BAN K— 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
Current Acconnts opened according to the usual prac- 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£25. No commission chars ged for keeping Accounts. 
The Banx also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand. The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other. Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares. Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on 
application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 

March 31st, 1880. 


nox ~~ 
OF AUSTRALIA, 





BANK 


LIMITED. 
Established 1837. 

Paid-up Capital ... .-« £1,500,000 

teserve Fund £830,000 

Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
or at 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
Branches — the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fij 

a APHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS at INTEREST are received at this 
Office, for fixed periods, the present terms for which 
are 4 per cent. for one year or two years, and 4} per 
cent. per annum for three years and upwards. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buik lings, | Lothbury, London, E. Cc. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


___ PARIS, 1878. 


PILLS. 





GOLD MEDAL, 


BLAI 


GOUT 
Tue Great RemepY 


FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


The excruci: iting g pain is quickly relieved, 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. 

These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use, and are certain to prevent the disease attackir ig 
any vital part. 


Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 1}d and 2s 9d per box. 


and 
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COMPLETION OF MR. FROUDE’S SHORT STUDIES. 


Fourth and Concluding Series, in 8vo, price 12s, cloth. 


SHORT STUDIES ON GREAT SUBJECTS. 


By J. A. FROUDE, M.A, 
Late Fellow of Exeter Coll., Oxford. 


CONTENTS. 
A CAGLIOSTRO OF THE SECOND CENTURY. 
CHENEYS AND THE House OF RUSB&ELL. 
A Siping at A RarLway STATION. 


LIFE AND Times OF THOMAS BECKET. 
Tur Oxrorp CouNTER-REFORMATION, 
ORIGEN AND CELSUS, 





London: LONGMANS and CO. 





Now ready, in crown 8vo, price 6:, cloth. 


MESSER AGNOLO’S HOUSEHOLD : 


A Cinque-Cento Florentine Story. 
By LEADER S°O'Orr 2, 


Author of “A Nook in the Apennines,” ‘The Renaissance in Italy,” &c. 





London: LONGMANS and CO. 





ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


*,* In use in most households throughout the 
kingdom, 

An invaluable and palatable tonic for Invalids. 
PECULIARLY EFFICACIOUS IN ALL CASES OF DEBILITY 
AND WEAK DIGESTION. 

Ask for the Lichig COMPANY’S Extract 

and see that no other is substituted for it. 





CAUTION.—Numerous inferior and low. 
priced substitutes being in the market (some- 
times accompanied by misleading analyses), 
purchasers must insist on having the Com- 
pany’s Extract, which, for flavour and 
clearness, is pronounced by all competent 
authorities to be the best. 


N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


KINAHAN’S | 


| poieee 
| “THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES.” 
PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS, VERY WHOLESOME. 


WHISKY. The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Gold Medai Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


LL 


and 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Signature, thus— 
LEA and PERRINS. 


*,* Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World, 


“WHO 
DR. 


SUFFER FROM 


COLDS 
SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


5 
DUNBAR S ALKARAM, 
Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 
Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them ; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. The smell is 
pleasant and reviving, and relieves headaches. Sold by all Chemists, 2% 91 a bottle. Address, Dr. DUNBAR, 
care of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 





POSSESSING all the PROPERTIES of the FINEST ARROWROOT, 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
For the Nursery, the Family Table, and the Sick-Room. 


FOR NEARLY A CENTURY 


HAS BEEN THE BEST AND MOST ECONOMICAL SAUCE 
FOR FISH, SOUPS, GRAVIES, &c. 


COCKS’ READING SAUCE induces appetite, accelerates digestion, 
whilst its delicious flavour is unequalled. 





ORIGINAL 
READING 
SAUCE. 





See Charles Cocks’ Signature on a white ground across the Reading Arms. 


es 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKs, 








‘¢ ’ 
P. PUTNAM’S SONS, Publishers. 
e and Booksellers, of 27 and 29 West Brad 
Street, New York, have the pleasure of announcin: 
to Librarians, Book-buyers, and Booksellers through. 
out the United Kingdom, that they have opened Hae 
Agency, at the central and convenient location, No 18 
Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C., through 
which they are now prepared to fill, on the most. 
favourable terms, ord -rs for their own standard pubs 
lications and for all American books and Periodicals 


This London Agency will be under the ch: 

Mr. Charles E. Thompson, formerly with Moca 
Henry Sotheran and Co., who is thoroughly con- 
versant with the requirements of buyers of books 
and who, in giving information and _ suggestions as to 
American Books and Editions, will now have the 
benefit of the experience of an American house which 
has for nearlyhalf a century made a specialty of the 
business of supplying Libraries. 


, All American catalogues will be supplied as called 
or. 


Putnam’s Literary News, © monthly Bulletin of 


American publications, will be sent free for one year 
to any address, on receipt of one shilling. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York. 
18 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London. 





Twelfth Edition, post free, One Shilling, 

. WATTS on ASTHMA and 
BRONCHITIS.—A Treatise on the only Success- 
ful Method of Curing these Diseases. By Roserr 
G. Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L., F.C.S., &., 5 Bulstrode 
Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 

London: ©. MitcHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS, 
By Miss THACKERAY, 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIA- 
TION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS is 
prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
‘by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 103 per 100, on applica‘'ion to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 14 Grosvenor Road, Westminster, to 
whom Subscriptions and Donations towards the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
—— RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall 
Zast, S.W. 





TINHE LONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. 
James’s Square, S.W. 


PrEeSIDENT—LORD HOUGHTON, 
VicE-PRESIDENTS. 
Rigit Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 

His Grace the Lord ARCHBISHOP of DUBLIN. 
E. H. BUNBURY, Esq. | A. TENNYSON, Esq. 
‘TRUSTEES. 

Lord HOUGHTON. 

Earl of CARNARVON, | Earl of ROSEBERY. 

The Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient 
and Modern Literature, in various Languages. 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee 
of £6; Life Membership, £26. Fifteen volumes are 
allowed to country and ten to town members, 
Reading-rooms open from Ten to Half-past Six. 
Catalogue, 1875, price 163; to Members, 12s. 
Supplemeut (1875-80), price 53; to Members, 4s. 
Prospectuses on application. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 





NO END OF WORRY SAVED 


by sorting your Letters and Papers into 


STONE'S 
PATENT 
BOXES 
AND CABINETS. 


Full Illustrated and Descriptive Catalogue of 
Stone’s Patent Index Letter Files, Pigeon Holes, 
Solicit or’s Form Cases, Musi: Boxes and Cabinets, &c., 
of all Stationers, or po-t free from 


HENRY STONE, 


Manufacturer and 
Patentee, 


BANBURY. 


WRITING & COPYING INKS. 


BLUE-BLACK WRITING FLUID, 
BLUE-BLACK COPYING FLUID, 
SCARLET INK FOR STEEL PENS. 
Also every kind of Writing and Copying Inks, 
Marking Ink for Linen, Gum, Mucilage, &c. 


STEPHENS’ INKS of all kinds can be obtainedi 
of any Stationer in any Town in.the United King- 
dom and in all the chief Cities of the World. 


MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
CANTEENS. 


MANSION-HOUSE BUILDINGS, —S ST., 








E.0., LONDON. 
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HERZOG’S ENCYCLOPEDIA. 


dsome vols. imp. 8vo, price 243 each. 
In 3 bam will be ready December 11th, 


ENCYCLOPEDIA of BIBLICAL, 
HISTORICAL, DOCTRINAL, and 
PRACTICAL THEOLOGY. 
(Based on “ Herzog’s Real Encyklopidie.”’) 
Edited by Prof. P. SCHAFF, D.D. 


Edinburgh : T. and T, CLark. London: HAMILTON, 
Apams, and Co. 


W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN AND CO. 


ALPINE PLANTS. Painted from 
Nature by J. SEBOTH, with Text by A. W. BENNETT, 
B.Se., M.A., 3 Serie:, with 300 Coloured Plates, 
Half-persian. gilt top, £3 15s. 

AUERBACH (Berthold). 


Stories. Crown 8vo, 33 6d. 


HEWETSON (H._ Bendelack, 
F.R.C.S ). The LIFE and WORKS of ROBERT 
HEWETSON, BOY-PAINTER and POET. 
With numerous Photograpic Reproductions, 
Royal 4to, antique boards, £2 2s. 


Two 








NOW READY, PRICE SIXPENCE. 


| Piette og oe MAGAZINE, 
No. 2.—DECEMBER. 


‘THICKER THAN WATER. By James Payn. Chapters 
5-9. 

Joun HARRISON, THE CHRONOMETER-MAKER. By 
Samuel Smiles. 

THe ORPHAN GIRL OF LANNION: A BRETON BALLaD. 
After the Original Text, by the Author of ‘‘ The Epic 
of Hades.” 

‘He EarTH IN MeTeorIC SHapow. By R. A. Proctor. 

Tur Norway Fsorns. By J. A. Froude. 

A Guost. By the Author of ‘Mrs. Jerningham’s 
Journal.” 

Sir Hinary’s PRAYER, AN UNSOLVED ENIGMA. 
a. Whiteford. 

THe Lapy's WALK: A STORY OF THE SEEN AND UNSEEN. 
By Mrs. Oliphant. Part 1. 


Loneamans, GREEN, and Co. 


By 8. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, for 
DECEMBER, 1882. No. DCCCVI. Price 2s 6d. 


CONTENTS, 

ALIson’s AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
Tue Lapies Liypores.—Part IX, 
IoLeE. 
Four Montus’ in Morocco. 
GorTtHE’s WEsT EASTERN DIVAN. 
A SINGULAR Case. 
Ores Roma, VaLEe !—Conclusion, 
Notes oF AN E@ypTiAN CAMPAIGNER. 
INSCRIPTION FOR A STATUE AT CHELSEA. 
THE TRUE STATE OF THE OPPOSITION. 

WILLIAM Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 











Monthly, price Haif-a-Crown. 


TP\HE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS FOR DECEMBER, 

ENGLAND’s Duty 1n Eaypr. By John Westlake, 
Q.C., LL.D. 

IMPERSONALITY AND EVOLUTION IN By 
Vernon Lee. 

Tue PRIMITIVE Potity OF Istam. By Principal 
Fairbairn. 

British Poticy In Wrst AFricA. By C. 8. Salmon. 

Miss BurNEy'’s NOVFLS. By Mary Elizabeth Christie. 

EARLY CHRISTIANITY AND CLASS-INFLUENCE, By 
the Rev. C. G. Clarke. 

REPRESENT \7IVE GOVERNMENT FOR INDIA. By Licu- 
tenant-Colonel R. D. Osborn. 

PEASANT PROPERTIES IN AUVERGNE. By Lady Verney. 

Tue ARMY, THE VOLUNTEERS, AND THE Press. By 
Phil. Robinson. 

IsBIsTER and Co., Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 





Mvosic. 


TT\HE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 

for DECEMBER, 1882. Price 2s 6d. 

THE EGYPTIAN QUESTION AND THE FRENCH ALLIANCE. 
By Mous. Joseph Reinach. 

—— AND THE Surz CanaL. By Admiral Lord 

ansany. 

THE Srconp Division at TEL-EL-Kesrr. By Lieu- 
bg . ueral sir Edward Hamley, K.C.B. (With 
a Map. 

THE + ALLACY OF MATERIALISM. (1) By George J. 
Rom«nes. (2) By the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop 
of Curlisle. 

Watt Wuitman. By G. C. Macauiay. 

Must IT BE “ALL, OR NOTHING?” 
Ca .on Wynne. 

“UNCLE Pat's CaBIN.” 

FARMING AND TAXATION, 
Stanley of Alderley. 

THE WAMLET SaGa, 
Kalbe. 

Is tHE Epucation Act oF 1870 a Just Law? By his 
Em nence Cirdinal Manning. 
Instructions TO My CounsEL. By Ahmed Ar&bi 

the Eg ptian. 


By the Rey. 


By Philip H. Bagenal. 
By the Right Hon. Lord 


By his Excellency Count de 


Now ready (One Shilling), No. 276. 


HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for 
DECEMBER. With Illustrations by Grorcer 
Du Maurier and W. SMALL. 
ConTENTS. 

No New Tuine. (With an Illustration.) Chap. 18. 
Puilip zoes into Society. Chap. 19. Signora ‘fom- 
masini, 

VOLTAIRE IN ENGLAND. Part II. 

STAR UNTO Srar. 

In 1782: PouiticaL AND SocrAL, 

Festiva AMONG THE BASQUES, 

Tue ISLE OF PorTLAND. 

Damocies. By the Author of “For Percival.” 
(With an Illustration.) Chap. 20. Effie at Home. 

‘ Chap. 21, The Picture Speaks. 

NDEX. 


London; Smrrx, ELDER, and Co , 15 Waterloo Place. 





The Influence of Joy upon 
the WORKMAN and HIS WORK. With numer- 
ous Photographic Plates after W. BLAKE and 
others. 4to, boards, 33 6d. 

This book has been highly commended by Mr. Ruskin. 


HIGGINSON (Colonel). Common 
SENSE ABOUT WOMEN, 270 pp., crown 8vo, 
cloth, 2s. 

MENTONE: English Guide to 
MENTONE and its ENVIRONS By an 
ENGLISHMAN. With Folding Map. Cloth, 1s 6d. 


NAEGELI and SCHWENDENER 
The MICROSCOPE: THEORY and PRACTICE. 
Numerous Woodcuts. 8vo, cloth, 153. [Shortly. 


ORMEROD (E. A., F.M.S.). 


Manual of Injurious Insects, with 
Remedies and Means of Prevention for their 
Attacks on Food Crops, Forest Trees, and Fruit. 
Very fully Illustrated. 370 pages, 33. 

A List of ORMEROD’S numerous PAMPHLETS 
on Economic Entomology may be had. 


THEAL(G. McCall).—Kaffir Folk- 
Lore. Collected during a Residence of Twenty 
Years in South Africa, With an Iutroduction on 
tue Kaffirs, their Mythology and Customs, and 
Comparative Notes. Demy 8vo, 73 6d. 


WAGNER (Dr. W.) Asgard and 
the GODS: Tales and Traditions of our North- 
ern Ancestors. By Dr. W. WaGNer. E ltited by 
W.S. W. Anson. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 7s 6d. 


Epics and Romances of 
the MIDDLE AGES. By Dr. W. WaGner. 
Edited by W. 8S. W. Anson. Illustrated, 500 
pages, demy 8vo, 7s 6d 

Lombard Cycle—Gotbie Cycle—Nibelung Cycle— 

Beowulf—Charlemagne Cycle—Arthurian Cycle. 


FOR CHILDREN’S ACTING. 
With Louris Carrout’s Special Sanction. 
ALICE THRO’ the LOOKING- 
GLASS, and other Plays for Children, Dramatised 
by Kate FREILIGRATH KROEKER. With Plates 





giving Suggestions for Costumes, &c. 33 6d. 
Also separately, each 10d. ALICE THRO’ the 
LOOKING.'#LASS. KING THRUSHBILL. 


DAME HOLLE. PRINCESSand WHITE WOLF. 
PATERNOSTER ROW. 


Crown 8yvo, cloth, 33 6d. 
THE 


ACHARNIANS OF ARISTOPHANES, 
TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISH VERSE, 
BY 


CHARLES JAMES BILLSON, B.A., Oxon. 


‘Mr. Billson has, we think, accomplished a success. 
The play moves briskly. The verse is easy and fluent. 
There is humour, if not the Aristophanic humour, 
yet somethiny that may pass muster very well for it, 
and moves an easy and unforced laughter...... “ 
Spectator. 

© A clever and spirited attempt......We can cordially 
recommend this version, as one of the happiest 
attempts that we know (after the inimitable versions 
of Hookham Frere) to reproduce the spirit of 
Aristophanic humour in a modern English form. 
Acting Greek plays is now a favourite diversion at 
our Universities and Public Schools. Perhaps some 
one will try ‘The Acharnians,’in Mr. Billson’s 
version. They mizht certainly doworse.’’—Guardian. 

London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO. 
Price 6d, per post, 7d. 


T ng 1 ri al r 

JOURNAL of EDUCATION. 

CONTENTS FOR DECEMBER. 

. Occas1onaL Notes :—THE Last Eton ScanDAL; 
CAMBRIDGE EvECTION; A YouNG RAVAILLAC: 
Girton; Lonpon Scuoot Boarp ELECTION, &c. 

NATIONAL EpucaTION IN IRELAND. 

. GERMAN REALSCHULEN. 

. EpucaTion Society: — RELATIVE VALUE 
EXTERNAL AND INTERNAL EXAMINATIONS, 
Storr. 

. RevIEWS :—PLuMPTRE’S ACTS OF THE APOSTLFS; 
Cuurcu’s Stories FROM Livy; Ascott Hops’s 
HoME-SPUN STORIES, &. 

. Prizes AND \HRISTMAS Books. (First Notice.) 

. TRANSLATION PRIZE, £2 23: LITERARY QUESTIONS, 
£1 Is. 

. Jorrinas; CORRESPONDENCE; SCHOOLS AND UNI- 
VERSITIFS ; FROEBEL SOCIETY, &c. 

The Next Special Supplement for Scholastic Adver- 

tisements will be published on the 15th inst. Price 

for non-subscribers, 2d, post free. 
Joun WALKER and Co., 96 Farringdon Street, 

E.C. 


| URGOS CATHEDRAL.—See the 

BUILDER (44d, by post, 44d) for View ; Interior 
ot Hammersmith Church and Detail Drawings—The 
Stimulus given by the State—American Mound- 
Builders, with diagrams—Cornish Churches—On 
Working Drawings— Defects in Furnished Houses— 
Damp Walls, &c.—No, 46 Catherine Street,.and all 
Newsmen. 
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W. H,-ALLEN AND (60'S 


LIST OF 
NEW BOOKS. 
FOUNDERS of the INDIAN 


EMPIRE. Clive, Warren Hastings, and Welles- 
ley. Vol. I1.—LORD CLIVE. By Colonel G. B. 
MatieEson, C.S.I., Author of ‘* History of the 
French in India,” &c. 8vo, with Portraits, and 
4 Plans, 20s. 

WANDERINGS in BALOCHISTAN. 
By Major-General Sir C. M. MacGree@or, K.C.B., 
C.S8.1., C.LE., Bengal Staff Corps, and Quarter- 
master-General in India. 8yo, with Illustrations 
and Map, 183. 

DIPLOMATIC STUDY on _ the 

1852 to 18565 (Russian Official 


CRIMEAN WAR. 


Publication). 2 vols. 8vo, 28s. 
REFORM of PROCEDURE in 
PARLIAMENT. By W. M. Torrens, M.P. 


Second Edition, with Report of Speech on Cloture. 


Crown 8yo, 53. 

FLOTSAM and JETSAM. A 
Yachtsman’s Experiences at Sea and Ashore. By 
THomMAsS GiBsonN Bowes, Master Mariner. 
Crown 8vo, 7s 6d, 

PEN and INK SKETCHES of 
MILITARY SUBJECTS. By ‘“‘Ianoius.” Re- 
printed by permission from the Suturday Review. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 


SCRAPS from MY SABRETASCHE. 
Being Personal Adventures while in the lth 
(King’s Lizht) Dragoons. By GrorGe CARTER 
Stent, M.R.A.S., author of *‘ Chinese Imperial 
Customs,” of ‘The Jade Chaplet,” &c. Crown 


8vo, 6:. 

LADIES on HORSEBACK. 
Learning, Park-riding, and Hunting, with Hints 
upon Costume, and numerous Anecdotes. By Mrs. 
Power O’ DoNOGHUE (Nannie Lambert). Second 
Edition, crown 8yo, w.th Portrait, 53. 

(Dedicated by permission to Lieutenant-General Sir 

Garnet Wolseley, G.C.B.) 


EARNEST MADEMENT: a Tale 
of Wiltshire. By Major R. D. Gri-ney, late 
son int lst Wilts Rifle Volunteers. Crown 8vo, 
13. 


UNDER ORDERS. A Novel. By the 


Author of ‘Invasions of India from Central 
Asia.” 2 vols. 8vo, 21s, 


The EUPHRATES ROUTE to INDIA, 
in connection with the Central-Asian and Ezyp- 
tian Questions. By Sir WinLt1am ANDREW, ©.1.E., 
Author of “‘ India and her Neighbours,”’ Second 
Kdition. Svo, with Maps, 53. 


FRANZ LISZT, Artist and Man, 1811- 
1840. By L. Ramann. Translated from the 
German by Miss E. Cowprry. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 
21s. 


On DUTY under a TROPICAL SUN, 
being some Practical Suggestions for the Main- 
tenance of Health and Bodily Comfort and the 
Treatment of Simple Diseases; with Remarks on 
Clothing and Equipment, for the Guidance of 
Trayellers in Tropical Countries. By Major S. 
Leieu Hunt, Madras Army, and ALEXANDER 8S. 
Kenny, M.R.C.S.H., A K C., Senior Demonstrator 
of Anatomy at King’s College, London, Author cf 
; The Tissues and their Structure,’’ Crown 8yvo, 

3 


A COMPLETE CONCORDANCE of the 
REVISED VERSION of the NEW TESTAMENT, 
embracing the Marginal Readings of the English 
Revisers, as well as those of the American Com- 
mittee. By JoHN ALEXANDER THOMS. 8vo, 532 
pp., 63. 


FOREIGN SECRETARIES of the 
NINETEENTH CENTURY to 1880. By Percy 
M. TuHornton. Vol. III., completing the Work. 
8vo, with 5 Portraits. 18s. 


AMAZULU: the Zulus, their Past 
History, Manners, Customs, and Langaage. With 
Observations on the Country and its Productions, 
Climate, &c.; the Zula War, and Zululand since 
the War. By Tuomas B. Jenkinson, M.A., 
S.P.G., Natal, late Canon of Maritzburg. Crown 
8vo, 63. 


HIGH EDUCATION in INDIA, a Plea 


for the State Colleges. By Roper LETHBRIDGE, 
C.I.E., M.A. Crown 8y0, 5s. 


THIRTY-EIGHT YEARS in INDIA, 
from Juganath to the Himalayas. By WILLIAM 
TaYLeR, Retired B.C.S., late Commissioner of 
Patna. Vol. II., completing the Work. With 
Portrait and upwards of 100 Illustrations by the 
Author. 253. 


CAPTURING a LOCOMOTIVE: His- 


tory of Secret Service in the late American War, 
Crown 8vo, with 13 Illustrations, 63. 


HISTORY of CHINA. By Demetrius 
CHARLES Bovutcer, M R.A.S., Author of ‘ Eng- 
land - Russia in Cent:al Asia,” &c. Vol. IL, 
Svo, 18s. 

LIFE in INDIA. By Major the Hon. 


C. Dutton. Crown 8yo, 2s 6d. 

The ROMANTIC LAND of HIND. By 
Ex Musannir (Captain C, F. Mackenzie). Crown 
8yvo, 63. 





London: WM. H. ALLEN and CO., 


13 Waterloo Place. 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, for 
DECEMBER. Edited by T. H. 8. ESCOTT. 


Tire CoNSERVATIVE LEADERSHIP. By Two More Conservatives. 

Tue LIBERAL Party In Germany. By the Baron George von Bunsen, 
WorkinG-MEN anp War. By Thomas Burt, M.P. 

A Lesson on Democracy. By J. A. Froude. 

Eaypt ror THE Eayprians. By Emile de Laveleye. 

CuarLEs Dickens. By Mowbray Morris. ? 
“THE FRENCH REPUBLIC AND M. GAMBETTA.””? A Reply. By Jules Dietz. 
SHootina. By T. E. Kebbel. 

How Ovr Pusric IMPROVEMENTS ARE Carriep Oct. By H. H. Statham. 
An ANNIVERSARY: December 9th, 1881. 

BELOW THE OPpposiTION GANG@WAY: a Dialogue, By H. D. Traill. 
HoME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 


The THIRD EDITION of the NOVEMBER NUMBER is Now Ready. 


STATE AID and STATE INTERFER- 


ENCE. By GrorGe BADEN PowFrLL. Crown 8yo. 


The 





The SALON of MADAME NECKER. By 


Vicomte D’ Havssonvit_e. Translated from the French. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 18s, 
““M. D’Haussonville’s entertaining pages bring before the reader quite a 
panorama of the best society in France, including statesmen, financiers, poets, 
prose-writers, artists, critics, and philosophers, in the reign of Louis XVI.’’— 
Daily News. 
“The life and letters of so eminent a woman as Madame Necker are of the 
createst interest and value to the student of the philosophy of the history of the 
last century.’’—Morning Post. 





NEW NOVELS, 
NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


A Story of Modern Society, 


B dv 
By Mrs. Campsetn, Prarp, Author of “ Policy and 


- me 
NADINE. 
Founded on Fact. 
Passion.” 2 vols. 
“Mrs, Campbell Praed displays exceptional power and penetration in her story 
of Nadine Senguin...... In ‘Nadine’ the author disarms reproof such as would 
fall heavily enough on any unlucky writer who might tread the same path with- 
out her discretion and delicacy. It is fair to concede to Mrs, Campbell Praed the 
liberty of treatment which her tact, her vigour, and her manifest good faith 
entitle her to demand.”’—Atheneum, November 18th, 


“In this charming little book Mrs. Praed has fully kept up to the high level 
reached iu ‘ Policy and Passion.’......The book is one of the cleverest we have 
read for a long time.’’—Vanity Fair, November 25th. 


By Mrs. 


“(This day. 


A Novel . 


3 vols, 


A Novel. 


COSMO GORDON. 


Leitn ApAms, Author of ‘f Aunt Hepsy’s Foundling. 


KATINKA; or, Under the Veneer. 


By Rospert J. LAnGstar¥ HavILANp. 3 vols. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, 11 Henrietta Street, W.C. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Large crown Svo, printed on hand-made paper, parchment, gilt tops, 12s; 
vellum, 153, 


LIVING ENGLISH POETS.  woccenxxxn, 
With Frontispiece by WALTER CRANE, [ Newt week. 


*,* Fifty Copies will be printed on large paper, with India proof jmpressions of 
the Frontispiece. 


Limp parchment antique, 63; vellum, 7s 61, 


The FABLES of Mr. JOHN GAY. With 


Memoir by Avustry Donson, and an Etched Portrait from an unfinished Oil 
Sketch by Sir GopFREY KNELLER, (THE PARCHMENT LriBrary. 


2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 32s, 


The LIFE and TIMES of ST. ANSELM, 
—? of Canterbury, and Primate of the Britains. By Martin 
ULE, M.A. . 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 63. 


on EVOLUTION 


By J. F. Yorke, 


and 


NOTES 


CHRISTIANITY. 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d. 


The AGE to COME. By Atperr Hine. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s, 


The MILLENNIUM; or, the Mystery of God 


Finished. By the late H. T. Apamson, B.D., Author of “The Truth as it 
is in Jesus,’’ &c. 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO. 





es 


Price 1s Monthly, or 12s per Annum, 


THE EXPOSITOR, 


Epitrep by Rey. SAMUEL. COX, DD, 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR 1883, 


The EDITOR will contribute a Series of Articles on 
BALAAM: AN EXPOSITION AND A STUDY. 
The Ve Rev. the DEAN of i i 
sno ev. e of WELLS will contribute g 
ISAIAH: AN IDEAL BIOGRAPHY. 
The Rev. Prof W MILLIGAN, D.D. i i 
@, Rev. E ro essor D., will contribute a 
THE CHURCH IN THE APOCALYPSE. 
The Rev. GEORGE MATHESON, D.D., will contribute 
Series on : 
SCRIPTURE STUDIES OF THE HEAVENLY STATE, 


The Rev. Professor A. B. DAVIDSON, D.D., will give an 
EXPOSITION OF ISAIAH XL.—LXVI. 


The Rev. J. OSWALD DYKES, D.D., will give an 
EXPOSITION OF THE EPISTLE TO TITUS. 
The Very Rev. the DEAN of PETERBOROUGH hopes to cons 
tinue his 
EXPOSITION OF THE BOOK ECCLESIASTES. 


The Rev. Canon FARRAR, D.D., F.R.S., will write on 
THE EXEGESIS OF THE SCHOOLMEN. 


The Rev. Canon EVANS, M.A., will complete his 
STRICTURES ON THE REVISED VERSION. 


Mr. ALFRED WATTS will contribute an Essay on 
'TEXTUAL CRITICISM ILLUSTRATED FROM 
THE PRINTING OFFICE. 


And the Very Rev. the Dean of Canterbury, Canon Barry, Drs. Salmon, Sanday, 
Fairbairn, Dale, and the Rev. G. S. Findlay, M.A., have prom ised exegetical or 
apologetic contributions. 


ALSO PUBLISHED IN HALF-YEARLY VOLUMES, 


As the Articles in the EXPOSITOR are of permanent value to Biblical Students, 
the Volumes have a large sale, and are constantly being reprinted. The follow. 
ing are now ready :— 

VOLS. I1., II., ITL., and IV., New Series, price 7s 6d each. 


FIRSL SERIES, in Twelve Volumes, price 7s 6d each. Index Volume, ls. 


The SPECTATOR, November 11th, says :— 

‘This admirable periodical keeps up its interest with complete success. In 
every number there is something of high interest to the students of Biblical 
literature, both professional and general. The ‘ Expositor’ renders constant and 
signal services to the religious literature of the day.’”’ 


London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 





DR. SMILES’S WORKS. 


1 qe \ 
LIFE of a SCOTCH NATURALIST. 
Illustrated by GEorGE Retp, R.S.A. New Edition. Post 8vo, 6s. 

Mr. Smiles has, in a very charming and very beautifully illustrated volume, 
rescued the fame and character of Thomas Edward from oblivion as a most 
accomplished naturalist.’’—Times. 

‘© Never has Mr. Smiles written with more freshness and zest than in presenting 
tous the picture of this Palissy of naturalists. A noble lesson of unaffected 
humility here goes hand-in-hand with the lesson of self-help, and elevates it.”— 
Spectator. 

.“ The biography of this remarkable man owes much of its charm to the manner 
in which Mr. Smiles has done his part as narrator. The unobtrusive way in which 
the story is told, and the pleasant style of the smooth and experienced pen, deserve 
more than a passing word of approval.” —Saturday Review. 


DUTY: with Tlustrations of Courage, Patience, 


and Endurance. Post 8vo, 6s. 


SELF-HELP: with Illustrations of Conduct 


and Perseverance, Post 8vo, 6s. 


CHARACTER: a Book of Noble Character- 


istics. Post 8vo, 6s, 
THRIFT: a Book of Domestic Counsel. Post 
8vo, 6s. . 


INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY: Iron Workers 


and Tool Makers. Post 8vo, 6s. 


The HUGUENOTS: Their Settlements, 


Churches, and Industries, in England and Ireland, Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


LIVES of the ENGINEERS. Illustrated by 


9 Steel Portraits and 342 Engravings on Wood. 5 vols. crown 8vo, 7s 6d each. 


LIFE of GEORGE STEPHENSON. (Cen- 


tenary Edition.) Post Svo, 3s 6d. 


ROBERT DICK, Baker, of Thurso, Geologist 


and Botanist. With Portrait etched by Rajon, and numerous Illustrations, 
Crown 8yo, 12s. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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GEORGE BELL AND SONS’ 
NEW BOOKS. 


The HISTORY of WOOD ENGRAVING in 


AMERICA. By W. J. Linton, with 100 finely Engraved Specimens. In 
walnut binding, 4to, Sls 6d. 


ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH; a Monograph. 


By SamveL WappineTon, Editor of “ English Sonnets by Living Writers.” 
Crown 8yvo, 7s 6a. 


The MOLLY MAGUIRES of PENNSYL- 


VANTA; or, Ireland in America: a True Narrative, told by E. W. Lucy, 
U.S.A. Edited by C. E. Enatanp. Demy 8vo, 33. 


HOW TO DECORATE OUR CEILINGS, 


WALLS, and FLOORS. With Coloured Plates and numerous Diagrams. By 
M. E. James, Author of “ What shall we Act ?’’ Crown 8vo, 4s. 


The PRINCIPLES of GOTHIC ECCLESIAS- 


TICAL ARCHITECTURE. Withan Explanation of Technical Terms, and 
a Centenary of Ancient Terms, By M. H. BLoxam. With numerous Wood- 
cuts by Jew.tt. 11th Edition. 2 vols. crown 8yvo, 15s. Companion Volume 


on CHURCH VESTMENTS, 7s 6d. 
LECTURES on _ the CUMULATIVE 


EVIDENCES of DIVINE REVELATION. Addressed to Teachers engage) 
in the Higher Edueation of Girls, and to other Thoughtful and Cultivated 
Women. By L. F. Marcu Puiturprs. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


[Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and C0.] 


ELEMENTARY DYNAMICS, for the Use 


of Colleges and Schools. By W. Garnett, M.A., late Fellow and Lecturer of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. Third Edition, Revised and Enlarzed. 6s. 


(Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and CO.] 


A TREATISE on HYDRO-MECHANICS. 


Part I. HYDROSTATICS. By W. H. Besant, M.A., F.R.S. Fourth Edition, 
Revised. 5:3. 
(Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and CO.] 


FOLK-ETYMOLOGY: a Dictionary of 


Corrupted Words which have been Perverted in Form or Meaning by False 
Derivation or Mistaken Analogy. By the Rey. A, 8S. Parmer, Author of *'A 
Word-hunter’s Note-book.’”” Demy 8vo, 21s. " 


A HISTORY of ENGLISH RHYTHMS. By 


the late Epwin Guest, M.A., D.C.L., LL.D., Master of Cains College, Cam- 
bridge. New Edition, revised by Professor W. W. Skeat. 1 vol. demy 8vo, 
18s. : 
“It is a very valuable scientific treatise, and well worthy of the care Mr. Skeat 
has expended on it.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
A Dic- 


SYNONYMS DISCRIMINATED. 


tionary of Synonymous Words in the English Language. Illustrated with 
Quotations from Standard Writers. By the late Ven. C. J. Smirn, M.A. 
New Edition, with the Author’s Latest Corrections and Additions, edited by 
the Rev. H. Percy Smiru, M.A., Vicar of Great Barton, Suffolk. Revised 
Edition, demy 8vo, 14s. 





LONDON : 
4 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 





Now ready, New Edition, in feap. 8vo, cloth limp, 23 6d. 


SIX MONTHS in the RANKS; or, the 


Gentleman Private. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





NEW NOVEL. 
DAMOCLES. By Margaret Veley, Author 


of ‘‘ For Percival.’ 3 vols. post 8vo. 


“*Damocles’ is unusually well written. The working ont of the characters 
suggests a mixture of the styles of Charlotte Bronté and Nathaniel Hawthorne.”’ 
—Academy, Nov. 11th, 1882. 

“Miss Veley has succeeded in producing an impressive, and it may even be 
—_* remarkable novel, which will greatly advance her reputation.”—Morning 

‘ost. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





In Shilling Monthly Parts, Part 1, now ready, 
An EDITION DE LUXE of 


The WAVERLEY NOVELS. By Sir Walter 


Scorr. Superbly Illustrated and carefully Printed on the Best Paper. The 
Series commences with IVANHOE, which will be complete in Ten Parts, 
Specimen Part, post free, 1s. Prospectus, post free. 


London: WARD, LOCK, and CO., Salisbury Square, E.C. 





In Half-crown Monthly Parts, Part 1, now ready, 
An EDITION de LUXE of 


THOMAS HOOD’S WORKS. Containing 


the Whole of his Writings, and, in addition, MEMORIALS of THOMAS 
HOOD, by his Son and Daughter, with all the Original Illustrations, number- 
= aa One Thousand. Specimen Part, post free, 23 6d. Prospectus, post 


London: WARD, LOCK, and CO., Salisbury Square, E.C. 
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MACMILLAN AND CO.’S LIST. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
In 2 vols. Crown 8vo, price 12s. 
Mrs. 


LORIMER, A Novel. 


MALetT. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 12s. 


By Lucas 


“A clever study. The characters are all well drawn.”’—Atheneum. 
A NEW NOVEL by an AMERICAN WRITER. Crown S8vo, 4s 6d. 


Mr. ISAACS. A Tale of Modern India. By 


F, Marion Crawrorp. Crown 8yo, 43 6d. (Uniform with ‘* Democracy.’’) 
{ Ready December Sth. 


In 2 vols. Crown 8vo, price 21s. 


A PASSION FLOWER. A New Novel. 


2 vols. Crown S8vo, 21s. 


A LITTLE PILGRIM: In the Unseen. 
Crown 8vo, 23 6d. 


SERMONS PREACHED in the CHAPEL 


of HARROW SCHOOL, and ELSEWHERE. By the late Rev. T. H. Stert, 
M.A., As-istant-Master at Harrow, and formerly Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge Witha Prefatory Memoir by Henry NetriesuipP, Corpus Professor 
of Latin in the University of Oxford. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


NEW BOOK by Rev. Dr. MACMILLAN, 


The MARRIAGE in CANA. By Rev. Hugh 


Macmitian, LL.D., F.RS.E., Author of ‘‘ Bible Teachings in Nature,” &, 
Globe S8yo, 6s. {Ina few das. 
3y the same Author, Globe 8vo, 63 each. 

BIBLE TEACHINGS in NATURE. | The TRUE VINE;; or, the Analogies of 

FIRST FORMS of VEGETATION. | Our Lord’s Allegory. 

HOLIDAYS on HIGH LANDS; or, | The MINISTRY of NATURE. 
Rambles and Incidents in Search of | The SABBATH of the FIELDS. Being 
Alpine Plants. a Sequel to “Bible Teachings in 

TWO WORLDS are OURS. Nature.”’ 


ENGLISH MEN of LETTERS. Edited by JOHN MORLEY.—NEW VOLUME, 
MACAULAY. By J. Cotter Morison. 


Crown 8yo, 2s 6d. 


MILTON’S POETICAL WORKS. Edited, 


with Memoir, Intro luction, Notes, and E:say on Milton’s English and Versi- 
fication, by Professor Masson. With 3 Portraits. 3 vols. Fe ap. 8vo, 153 





NATURE SERIES.—NEW VOLUME. 


The COLOURS of FLOWERS, as Illustrated 


in the British Flora, By Geant ALLEN. With Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


LECTURES on ART, and the FORMATION 


of TASTE. By Lucy Crane. With Illustrations drawn by Thomas and 
Walter Crane. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
NEW PICTURE-BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


Mrs. MOLESWORTH’S NEW BOOK. 


ROSY. By Mrs. Molesworth, Author of 


*‘Carrots,”” &e. Illustrated by Walter Crane. Globe 8vo, price 4s 6d. 
By Mrs. Moteswortu. With Illustrations by Walter Crane. Globe 8yo, 
4s 6d each. 


The CUCKOO CLOCK. 
THE TAPESTRY ROOM. TELL ME A STORY. 
GRANDMOTHER DEAR. A CHKISTMAS CHILD. 


Mrs. W. K. CLIFFORD’S NEW STORY BOOK. 


ANYHOW STORIES—Moral and Otherwise. 


By Mrs. W. K. Crirrrorp. With Illustrations by Dorothy Tennant. Crown 
8vo, 3s 6d. | Ready December 8th. 


Mrs. GANDER’S STORY. By H. A. H. 


With 24 Full-page Illustrations by N. Huxley. Demy oblong, 33 6d. 


PALADIN and SARACEN: Stories from 


Ariosto. By H. ©. Houtitway-CaLtHrop. With Illustrations by Mrs. Arthur 
Lemon. Crown 8vo, 63. [In a few days. 


SAMOS and SAMIAN COINS: an Essay. 


By Percy Garpyer, M.A., Disney Professor of Arch logy in the University 
of Cambridge. With [ilustrations, 8vo, 7s 6d. 


DYNAMICS of a SYSTEM of RIGID 


BODIES, the First Part of a Treatise on the. By Epwarp Joun Rovrs, 
M.A., LL.D., F.R.S., &c., late Fellow of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge ; 
some time Examiner in the University of London. With numerous Examples, 
Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 8vo, 14s. (Part II. in the press. 


“ CARROTS.” 


MR. MATTHEW ARNOLD’S NEW POEM, SEE 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, No. 
for DECEMBER. Price ls. a 


Poor Martuias. By Matthew Arnold. 

Tue Wizarp's “on. By Mrs. Oliphant. Chaps. 4-6. 

Wuat 1s Simony? By Rev. A. T. Davidson. 

EnsmtaGe. By James E. Thorold Rogers, M.P. 

Two Vittaces oF Hessia. By H. Avray Tipping. 

Hor Haste ror News. By a Staff Officer. 

Tue TopoGRrapHy OF INTEMPERANCE. By Thomas Glyde. 

On Some Pornts ty “ Naturat Re.icion.” By Andrew C. Bradley. 


278, 


MACMILLAN'’S NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF 
GIFT BOOKS, FREE ON APPLICATION. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Bedford Street, London. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE LEISURE HOUR 


VOLUME FOR 1882. 





*,* A HANDSOME PRESENTATION VOLUME. Suitable also for School and Parochial Libraries, and for Colonial Homes. 


CONTENTS. 


CROOK. A Story byT. S. Millington, 
With Illustrations by W. Ralston. 


By HOOK or by 


Author of ‘‘ Straight to the Mark,’’ &. 


SQUIRE LISLE’S BEQUEST. A Story by Anne Beale, 


Author of ‘* Idonea.”’ 


ENGLISH THRIFT: its Helps, Hindrances, and Hopes. 
By W. L. Buack ey, M.A. : . 

HELPS.—Providence dependent on Thrift—Individual Providence—Neglect of 
Thrift—Security for Savings—P.O. Savings’ Bank—Penny Banks—Sick Benefit 
Societies—Friendly Societies—Burial Societies—Medical Aid—Assurance Com- 
panies—P.O. Life As:urance—Pensions—Co-operative Trading—Building Societies. 

HINDRANCES.—Insecurity of Possession—Ignorant Management—Errors and 
Frand—Expense of Management—Pauperism overtaking Thrifty Men—Ignorance 
—Poor-law System wrong in Principle, Practice, aud Policy—Causes uf Waste, 
Want, and Drink. 

HOPES.—National Education—School Penny Banks—Developments of Post- 
office System— Ready Money—Provident Dispensaries—Profit Sharing—National 
Insurance. 


KINGS of LAUGHTER.—ERASMUS, PASCAL, DEFOE, 


ke BUTLER, CHARLES LAMB, and others, By E. 
NATURAL HISTORY NOTES and ANECDOTES. 
L.§.D. By John Evans, D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S. 
AXEL SODERMAN: a Story of Old Upsala. By M. 





Hoppvs. 


NOTES on MODERN JEWS. By Lucien Wolf. 
TOILERS by LAND and SEA, By the Rev. T, F, 


THISTELTON Dyer, 
Sailors, Fishermen, Shepherds, their Customs and Superstitions. 


The VIOLIN and its HISTORY. By Sidney Grey. 
CURIOSITIES of CRIMINAL LAW. ByG. H. Parkinson, 


Trea:on—Petit Treason—Evidence. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY of WILLIAM JACKSON, of EXETER, 


MUSICIAN. From unpublished MSS, 


PORTRAITS and BIOGRAPHIES of Dr. SIEMENS, Sir 
GARNET WOLSELEY, Prebendary HARRY JONES, Sic FRANCIS 


MYSTERIES of the SOUTH PACIFIC. By C. F. Gordon 


CUMMING. 


ELECTRICITY and its POPULAR USES. By J. Munro, 
With numerous Illustrations, Z 

Induction—Telegraph and Telephone—Submarine Telegraph—Electric 

Light—Electric Force—Electro-plating—Electric Bells—Curative Electricity, 


The UNITED STATES’ MUSEUMS. By A. Crane. 


New York, Albany, Boston, Salem, Harvard, Yale, Philadelp hia, Baltimore, 
Wa:hington. : 


And a variety of Miscellaneous Articles on subjects of Popular Interest. The Volume contains 768 pages, large imp. 8vo, with numerous 
Engravings, and it is a most suitable Volame for a Christmas Present or School Prize. 


Price 7s, in cloth boards; 83 6d, extra boards, gilt edges; 10s 6d, half-bound ia calf; or in half-yearly volumes, strongly bound for 


libraries, 3s 6d each. 





London: 55 PATERNOSTER ROW, and of all Booksellers. 











NOW READY. 


In medium quarto, very finely illustrated, price 31s 6d. 


NATURE AT HOME. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF THEOPHILE GAUTIER. 


With all the Original Illustrations by Kart BopMer, and in addition, 
Twenty-four Double-page Pictures by the same Artist, depicting 


Animal Life in its Natural Haunts. 


London: BRADBURY, AGNEW, and CO., 


8, 9, and 10 Bouverie Street, E.C. 





NEW EDITION, the NINTH THOUSAND, REVISED and ENLARGED, 
100 pages, 8vo, price One Shilling, post free. 

N ma a) nr] 
THOUGHTS ON THEISM 
With Suggestions towards a_ Public Religious Service in 
Harmony with Modern Science and Philosophy. 

“ Dealing with religious progress and advance, it contains matter and sugges- 
tions which should be read, especia!ly by members of Assemblies and all interested 
in the foundations of religion.’”’-—Glasgow Herald, 


“Its pages are enriched with numerous extracts from the most eminent 
divines, metaphysicians, and scientists of modern times.’”’—Shrewsbury Free Press. 


London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 


CIVIL SERVICE CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETY 
(LIMITED), 


28 HAYMARKET, LONDON, S.W. 


NOTICE TO MEMBERS. 
The attention of Members is specially invited to the 
TOY DEPARTMENT, 
which is NOW OPEN with a Large a®i Varied Selection purchased at the 
Bavarian Exhibition recently held at Nuremberg, and from other sources in 


Germany and Franc>. By order, 
November, 1882. GEO. HALY, Manager, 








EADING CASES for the “SPECTATOR.” 
Price 2s 6d each. 
A S E §S for Bi WN D Tt WN eG. 


Price 2s 6d each, 
ay be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, } 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.O. 





MR. UNWIN’S” LIST. 
Now ready, EDITION DE LUXE. 


THE EPIC OF KINGS: 


Stories Retold from the Persian Poet Firdusi. 
By HELEN ZIMMERN, Author of “ Life of Lessing,’’ &c. 
With Etchings by L. Atma TapEMA, and Prefatory Poem by E. W. Gossr. 

This Edition de Luxe is limited to 500 Copies made up as follows :—200 Copies 
on Dutch hand-made paper, the Etchings on Japanese paper, Artists’ proofs 
signed and numbered, royal 4to, £3 3s ; 300 Copies og English paper, the Etchings 
on India paper, unsigned, £22; Prospectuses on application. 

‘* Miss Zimmern has succeeded to admiration...... Through her skilful treatment 
we are able to throw ourselves to some extent into the old-world fancies and 
beliefs of the people to whom the legen!s of the Shah Nameh were veracious 
history...... The choice of legends is a wise one...... Miss Zimmern is really t he first 
to introduce English readers to Persian legends iu a worthy and attractive form.” 
—Academy, Nuvember 24th. 

“Mr, Tadema’s two etchings ara excellent, the form is exceedingly handsome, 
and the ornamentation is full of character.”’-—Pull Mall Gazette, 


The PRINCE of the HUNDRED SOUPS: a Puppet Show 
in Narrative. Edited, with a Preface, by VERNON LEE, Author of ‘** Belcaro,”” 
**Studies of the Eighte mth Century in Italy,” &c. With Four Illustrations 
in sepia, by Sarah B.rch. Square 8vo, leatherette aesthetic, 53. (Ready. 

*,* This story is in the manner of the mask comedies, popular in France and 

Italy during the seventeenth and e'‘ghteenth centurie:, which suggested to 

Watteau the designs for his celebrated Album. 


The ROMAN STUDENTS ; or, on the Wings of the Morning. 
A Tale of the Renaissance. By the Author of “The Spanish Brothers,” &c. 
With Illustrations by G. P. Jacomb Hood. Post 8vo, cloth extra, tk a 

eady. 


DICK’S HOLIDAYS, and What he Did with Them. A 


P.cture Story-Book on New Lines, Profusely Illustrated. Imperial 4to, 
cloth extra, 5s. (Ready. 


MODERN MISSIONS: their Trials and Triumphs. By 
Rosert Youne, Assistant.Secretary to the Missions of the Free Church of 
Scotland. With many Illustrations, Portraits, anda Mission Map. New and 
Revised Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s, 


HEROIC ADVENTURES. Chapters in Recent Exploration 
and Discovery. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 43 6d. 
FOOTPRINTS; Nature Seen on its Human Side. By Sarah 


TyrT_er, Author of ‘* Papers for Thoughtful Girls,” &c. With 125 Illustra- 
tions. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8yo, 43 6d, 





London: T, FISHER UNWIN, 17 Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 


APOLLINARIS. 





“AN AGREEABLE, RE- 
FRESHING, AND USEFUL 
DRINK.” 

Report of the Medical Officers, 
German Hospital, Dalston. 


ANNUAL SALE, 
10,000,000. 





“THE QUEEN OF 
TABLE WATERS,” 
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THE NEW BOOK SEASON.—NOTICE. 





Many Thousand Volumes of the Best Books of the New Season are already in Circulation at 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Fresh Copies of all the Leading Books of the Season are added as the demand increases ; 
and an ample Supply is provided of the Principal Forthcoming Books as they appear. 








In addition to the large number of New Books, English and Foreign, which are constantly 
passing through the Library, the Permanent Collection comprises MorE THAN ONE MILLION 
Votumes of Works of the Best Authors on all Subjects of General Interest. 





NEARLY ALL THE FOLLOWING BOOKS MAY BE OBTAINED THIS DAY. 


The Early Days of Christianity, by Canon Farrar—Memoir of Daniel Macmillan, by Thomas Hughes—Memoirs of the 
Family of George the Third, by Percy Litzgerald—ITanny Kemble’s Records of Later Days, and Notes on Some of Shake- 
speare’s Plays—Moczley’s Reminiscences of Oriel—Picton’s Life of Oliver Cromwell—Chapters on Evolution, by Dr. A. 
Wilson— William Penn, by Dr. Stoughton—The Van Artevelds, by James Hutton—A Country Clergyman of the XVIII. 
Century, by Rev. T. Twining—Memoir of Augustus De Morgan—Seebohm’s Siberia in Asia—A Winter in India, by W. 
E. Baxter—Life in Cairo, by M. L. Whately—Sir Archibald Alison's Autobiography—America Revisited, by G. A. Sala 
—Life of Mozart, by Otto Jahn—The Merv Oasis, by Edmond 0 Donovan—Dunman’s Talks about Science—Correggio, 
by Mrs. Heaton—Swift, by Leslie Stephen—Spinoza, by Dr. Martineau—Three Books of God, by George Dawson—The 
Friendships of Mary R. Mitford—Memories of Old Friends, by Caroline Fox—Memoir of Annie Keary—Mrs, Butler’s 
Life of Oberlin—Cuine’s Recollections of Rossetti—East Anglia, by J. E. Ritchie—Lady Bloomfield’s Reminiscences—Mr. 
Serjeant Ballantine's Reminiscences—Natural Religion, by the Author of “ Eece Homo ”—Buckland’s Notes from Animal 
Life—Winners in Life’s Race, by Arabella B. Buckley—A Lady's Cruise in a French Man-of-War, by C. F. Gordon- 
Cumming—Asiatic Studies, by Sir A. C. Lyall—Nature and Thought, by St. George Mivart—Orts, by George Macdonald 
—Hensel’s Memoirs of the Mendelssohn Family—The English in America, by J. A. Doyle—The Hebrid Isles, by Robert 
Buchanan—Court Life Below Stairs, by J. F. Molloy—Science in Short Chapters, by W. M. Williams—Du 
Chaillu’s Norway—Ants; Bees, and Wasps, by Sir John Lubbock—The Colours of Flowers, by Grant Allen—Through 
Siberia, by Henry Lansdelli—In the Black Forest, by C. W. Wood—Life of Dr. Whewell—Life of Lord Campbell—In the 
Land of Misfortune, by Lady Florence Dixie—With the Connaught Rangers, by General Maxwell—Gallenga’s Tour in Russia— 
Weighed and Wanting, by George Macdonald—Kept in the Dark, by Anthony Trollope—John Inglesant, by J. H. Shorthouse 
—Robin, by Mrs. Parr—Pickle and his Page, by Miss Yonge—Princess Alethea, by Miss Peard—A Faithful Lover, by 
Mrs. Macquoid—All Sorts and Conditions of Men, by Walter Besant—Mary Anerley, by R. D. Blackmore—The Beautiful 
Wretch, by William Black—Two on a Tower, by Thomas Hardy—Daisies and Buttercups, by Mrs. J. H. Riddell—The 
Comet of a Season, by Justin McCarthy—A Grape from a Thorn, by James Payn—Scotch Marriages, by Sarah Tytler— 
Mount Royal, by M. E. Braddon—Kith and Kin, by Jessie Fothergill—Traseaden Hall, by Major-General Hamley—The 
Great Tontine, by Hawley Smart—Alasnam’s Lady—A Ball-Room Repentance—Beggar My Neighbour—Bevis, and Wood 
Magic, by Richard Jefferies—The Brandreths, by A. J. Beresford Hope—A Chelsea Householder—Damocles, by Margaret 
Veley—Dick’s Wandering, by Julian Sturgis—Eve Lester, by Mrs. Diehl—Exchange No Robbery, by Miss Betham- 
Edwards—Faucit of Balliol—Flip and other Stories, by Bret Harte—The Golden Shaft, by Charles Gibbon—For Old 
Sake’s Sake—The Freres, by Mrs. Alexander—Gabrielle de Bourdaine, by Mrs. J. K. Spender—Geraldine Hawthorne— 
The Golden Prime—The Granvilles, by Hon. Thomas Talbot—In Maremma, by Quida—The ‘ Lady Maud, by W. Clark 
Russell—Mary St. John, by Rosa Nouchette Carey—A Modern Instance, by W. D. Howells—Mrs. Lorimer, by Lucas 
Malet—Mrs. Geoffrey, by the Author of “ Phyllis” —New Arabian Nights, by R. L. Stevenson—Nobody, by the Author 
of * The Wide Wide World”—Valentina—Proper Pride—And every other Recent Work of more than average interest. 





SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, AND UPWARDS, 
ACCORDING TO THE NUMBER OF VOLUMES REQUIRED. 





BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


Prospectuses Postage Free on Application. 





CHRISTMAS PRESENTS AND PRIZES. 
See Mudie’s Catalogue of Books in Ornamental Bindings. 
New Edition Now Ready Postage Free on Application. 


ee All the Books in Circulation and on Sale at MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained with the least 
rossible delay by all Subscribers to MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, ad (dy order) 


from all Booksellers in connection with the Library. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET. 
Branch Offices,—281 REGENT STREET, and 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
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Now ready. 


THE CLAIM OF CHRIST 
ON THE YOUNG. 


By ANTHONY W. THOROLD, D.D., 
Lord Bishop of Rochester. 


Crown 8yo, 2s 6d. 


Now ready. 


TOWARDS THE SUNSET: 
Teachings after Thirty Years. 
By the Author of 
“RECREATIONS of aCOUNTRY PARSON.” 





Crown 8yo, 33 6d, 





Wm. ISBISTER, Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, London. 





“A marvel among magazines,’’—Standard, October 6th, 1882. 





Sixpence Monthly, beautifully Illustrated. 


GOOD 


WORDS. 


Edited by DONALD MACLEOD, D.D., One of Her Majesty’s Chaplains. 





ARRANGEMENTS for 1883 (beginning with the January Part). 





ALL IN A GARDEN FAIR. 


The New Three-Volume Story. 


By WALTER BESANT, Author of “ The Chaplain 
of the Fleet,’’ ‘‘ Al! Sorts and Conditions of 
Men,” &c. 


ALPINE RESTING PLACES. 


A Story above the Clouds. 


By ‘‘SHIRLEY,” Author “The Crookit 
Meg,” &e. 


of 


FRAGMENTS OF TEACHING 
IN EVERSLEY CHURCH. 
By the late CHARLES KINGSLEY. 
1. Our Lord’s Descent |4, The Resurrection 
into Hell. the Dead. 


2. Dives and Lazarus. 5. The Creed. 
3. Eternal Hope. 6. True Freedom, &c, 


of 


DR. PUSEY AND THE 
OXFORD MOVEMENT. 


By Principal SHAIRP, LL.D., Professor of 
Poetry at Oxford, Author of ’‘ John Keble,” 
&e. 


SHAKSPEARE IN THE STUDY 
AND ON THE STAGE. 
By HENRY IRVING. 


RECENT GEOLOGICAL 
DISCOVERIES. 
By ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, LL.D, F.R.S. 


AMONG the PEEBLESSHIRE HILLS 
By the EDITOR. 


HISTORICAL BIOGRAPHIES. 
By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 


THE ORDER AND 
CHARACTERISTICS OF 
ST. PAUL’S EPISTLES. 


By Principal BARRY, D.D., King’s College 
London. 


PICTURES FROM NORWAY. 
By W. SCOTT DALGLEISE. 


REMINISCENCES OF 
MY EAST-END PARISH. 


By the Rev. HARRY JONES, late Rector of St. 
George’s-in-the-East. 


&e., &e., 


STORIES IN VERSE. 
By the MARQUIS of LORNE, the BISHOP of 


BEDFORD, “*The SURFACEMAN,” the 
Author of “JOHN HALIFAX,” the 
Author of “OLRIG GRANGE,” and 
others. 


THE CENTRAL ASIAN DESERT 
TO-DAY AND 
TWENTY YEARS AGO, 


By Professor VAMBERY, the University, Buda- 
Pesth. 


HAUNTS OF THE LAPWING. 


By RICHARD JEFFERIES, Author of ‘‘ The 
Gaimekeeper at Home,” ‘* Wood-Magic,’’ &c. 


SHORT STUDIES IN PHYSIOLOGY. 


By Professor J. G4. MacKENDRICK. 


PEARLA. 


The New Three-Volume Story. 


By M. BETHAM-EDWARDS, Author of “ Kitty,” 
“A Winter with the Swallows,”’ &c. 


SAVOY CONFERENCES. 


By the Rev. HENRY WHITE. 


GOD'S ENGLISHMEN. 
Short Studies of England’s Heroes. 


By the Rev. C. W. STUBBS, Author of * Village 
Politics,” ‘‘ The Mythe of Life,’’ &c. 


FAMILIAR TALKS 
ON COMMON DUTIES. 


By L. B. WALFORD, Author of “‘ Mr. Smith ; a 
Part of his Life,”’ “* Dick Netherby,’’ &c. 


FOOTPRINTS IN ROME. 
Chapters in Early Christian History. 
By the Rev. H. R. HAWEIS, M.A. 


MY BACK-YARD ZO00. 
Natural History Studied in a Back-Yard, 
By the Rev. J. G. WOOD, M.A. 


READINGS FOR SUNDAY. By 
The BISHOP of ROCH- | DONALD FRASER, D.D. 


R. W. DALE, M.A. 
Principal CAIRD, D.D. WALTER ©. SMITH, 
Prof. MOULTON, D.D. D.D 





W. PULSFORD, D.D. R. H. STORY, D.D. 
Principal TULLOCH, | Rev. BROOKE LAM- 
D.D. BERT. 
And others. 
&o., &eo. 





ISBISTER and COMPANY, Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, London. 





es 


MESSRS. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND song’ 


PUBLICATIONS, 





Sir ARCHIBALD ALISON, Bart., D.C.L. 
This day is published. 
SOME ACCOUNT of MY LIFE ana 





WRITINGS. An Autobiography. 
sed — — Bart, DG. "Button te 
ais wghter-in-Liw, Lady ALrson, 
Svo0, with Portraits, 36s. sliniainsa 2 vole, 
This day is published. 
The NEW GOLDEN AGE, anda 


INFLUENCE of the PRECIOUS METALS 

the WORLD. By R OGARTH Parrenson, 
Author of the “Science of Finance,” “ Essays 
in History and Art,”’ &e. 2 vols. 8vo, 31s 6d. 





A New Volume of “‘The Essays of Shirley,” 8yo, 


price 10s 6). 
ESSAYS in HISTORY and 


BIOGRAPHY. By Jony Skevron, LL.D. (Eiin.) 


Including the Defence of Mary Stuart, William the 
Silent, the Great Lord Bolingbroke, Chatham to 
Canning, Benjamin Disraeli, Lord Macaulay, 
Charlotte Bronté, W. M. Thackeray, Christopher 
North, Lord Neaves, J. H. Burton, &. With 
Le'ters from J. A. Froude, Dante Rossetti, Lord 
Beaconsfield, Thomas Carlyle, and others, and a 
Design for a picture of Mary Stuirt, by Sir Noel 
Paton, R.S.A. 


Also just ready, in 2 vols. crown 8vo, a Choice 
and Complete Edition, on fine piper and in antique 
binding, suitable for a Christmas Gift, of 


THE ESSAYS OF SHIRLEY. 


Vol. I.—ESSAYS in HISTORY and BIOGRAPHY, 
including the DEFENCE of MARY STUART. 

Vol. II.—ESSAYS in ROMANCE, and STUDIES 
from SCOTTISH LIFE, 


This Edition, of which only 75 copies are printed, 
contains, in addition to Sir Noel Paton’s Design, an 
Engraving on Steel of the Portrait of Mary Stuart, of 
Versailles. [Newt week. 


FIRE FOUNTAINS. The KINGDOM 
of HAWAII: its Volcanogs, and the History of 
its Missions. By G. F. Gorpon CummMinG, Author 
of ** A Lady’s Cruise in a French Man-of-War,” 
*“At Home in Fiji,’’ &. With Map and numerous 
Illustrations, iu 2 vols. 8vo, 253. [Immediutely. 





The FARLY HOMES of PRINCE 
ALBERT. By ALFrepD Rimmer, Author of 
“Our Old Country Towns,” &c. Bevtifully 
Illustrated with Tinted Plates, and numerous 
Engravings on Wood, 1 vol. 8vo. [Immediately. 


By tue Author of ‘Miss Molly.” 
This day is published. 
GERALDINE HAWTHORNE. 


A 
Sketch. By the Author of ‘*Miss Molly,” 
“ Delicia,”’ &c. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d, 


p {This day is published. 
MATTHEW DALE, FARMER. By 


Mrs. Sanpers ( A.L.O.S.’’), Author of ‘ Happy 
with Eituer,” &c. 2 vols. post 8v9,17s. 





This day is published. 

in GREECE, 1880. By 
With 27 Full-page 
Royal 8vo, with 


A TOUR 
RicuarpD RmLey FARRER. 
Illustrations, by Lord Windsor. 
a Map, 2ls. 


This day is published. 


PALACE and _ its 
ASSOCIATIONS. By J. Cave-BrownE, M.A., 
Vicar of Detling, Kent; and for many years 
Curate of Lambeth Parish Church. With an 
Introduction by the ArcHBIsHOP OF OANTER- 
BURY. 8vo, with Illuminated Frontispiece and 
other Illustrations, price 21s. 


LAMBETH 





This day is published. 
ROUSSEAU. By Henry Grey Graham. 


Being Vol. 17 of FOREIGN CLASSICS for ENG 
LISH READERS. Edited by Mrs. OLIPHANT 
Crown 8vo, price 2s 6d. 





This day is published. 
HAMILTON. By John Veitch, LL.D., 


Professor of Logic and Rhetoric in the University 
of Glasgow. Being the New Volume = 
PHILOSOPHICAL CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH 
READERS. Crown 8vo, with Portrait, 3s 6d. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, 
LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 
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cHATTO 


AND WINDUS’S NEW 


BOOKS. 





TO the GOLD COAST for GOLD. A Personal 
Narrative. By KicHarD Burton and Verney Lovett Cameron. With 
Frontispiece and ».aps. 2 vols. crown 8yo, cloth extra, 21s. [Just ready. 








SOCIAL LIFE i in oe REIGN of QUEEN ANNE. 
By JoHN ASHTON, Author of ‘* Chap- Books of the Eighteenth Century,’ Pong 
With nearly 100 lilustrations in Fac-simile. 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth extra, 2 


AMERICAN ‘-HUMORISTS. Tintasine ‘Saakdinedin 
Irving, Oliver Wendell Holmes, James Russell Lowell, Artemus Ward, Mark 
Twain, -_ Bret Harte. By the Rey. H. R. Haweis, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth 


extr seis 








The LADY of the LAKE. By Sir Walter Scott. An 
Edition de Luxe, With over 100 fine Illustrations, Beautifally bound in a 
novel — small 4to, 163. 


The ART ANNUAL for 1882- 3. ‘Edited by F. G. 


Dumas, With 250 Full-page Illustrations. Demy 8vo, French grey cover, 3s 6d. 











——— 


A HISTORY of OUR OWN TIMES. By Justin 
tcCartny, M.P. A New Edition, Kevised and Correcte!, In 4 yols. crown 
Svo, cloth extra, 6s each. 


NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of “ VIGNETTES from NATURE.” 
COLIN CLOUT’S CALENDAR. By Grant Allen. 


Crown 8yo, cloth extra, 6s. Shortly. 





The THOUSAND and ONE NIGHTS: commonly 
called in England. the “ Arabian Nights’ Entertainme nts.’ A New Trans- 
lation from the Ar: vbic, wih Copious Notes, by Epwarp WILLIAM Lane, 
Illustrated by many Hundred Engravings on Wood, from Original Designs by 
William Harvey. A New Edition, from a Copy Annotate ad by the Translator. 
Edited by his Nephew, Epwarp STanLey Poorer. With Preface by STANLEY 
LANE-POOLE. 3 vols. By o, cloth extra, 78 6d each, 





ARABIAN SOCIETY in the MIDDLE AGES; 





Studies from ‘The Thonsand and One Nights.’ By Epwarp WILLIAM 
Lane, Author of ‘The Modern Egyptians,” &e. Edi ted by Sr: ANLEY LANE- 
PooLe. Crown 8yvo, cloth extra, 6s. [Skortly. 





NEW ARABIAN “NIGHTS. By R. Louis Stevenson. 
A New Edition, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
“We must place the ‘New Arabian Nights’ very high indeed, almost hors 
concours, a.nong the fiction of the present day.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


GROSVENOR NOTES, 1877-1882. Edited by Henry 
BLACKBURN. Containing C omple te Catalogues of all the Summer Exhibitions 
at the Grosvenor Gallery. With new Frontispiece, and upwards of 300 Tllus- 
trations in fac-simile of the Artist's Sketches. — 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 





The HEBRID ISLES: Wanderings in the Land of 
Lorne and the Outer Hebrides. By Rospert BuCHANAN. With a Frontispiece 
by William Small. Crown 8vo, « cloth extra, 6s. 


The PRINCESS ‘ons CURDIE. By Seenee ‘ee 
DonaLp, LL.D. With 11 Illustrations by James Allen. Small crown Svo, 
cloth extra, 53. 


BIMBI: Stories for Children. By Ouida. Square 


8vo, cloth gilt, c nnamon edges, 7s 6d. 
g ’ 


RECREATIONS of a LITERARY MAN. By wees 
FITZGERALD, New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63, 


STORIES from the STATE PAPERS. By Alex. 
CuHaRL¥s Ewatp. With an Aututype Fac-simile. New and Cheaper Edition, 
crown 8yo, cloth extra, 6s. 








HOURS with the PLAYERS. By Dutton Cook. 
With a Steel Plate Frontispicce. New and Cheaper Edition, crown Svo, cloth 
extra, 


SCIENCE in SHORT CHAPTERS. By W. Mattieu 
WiiiiaMms, F.R A.S., F.C.S., Author of ‘‘ The Fuel of the Sun,” &. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6a. 


The GREAT PYRAMID: Observatory, Tomb, and 
au By Eicuarp A. Procror, With Illustrations, Ciown Syo, ¢ 
extra, 63, 





FLOWERS of the SKY. By Richard A. Proctor. 


A New Edition, with 55 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cluth extra 4s 61. 
Immedittey 





SECOND EDITION, JUST READY, of Dr. ANDREW WILSON’S NEW WORK 
CHAPTERS on EVOLUTION. A Popular History 


of the Darwinian and Allied Tueories 0° Development. Ky ANDREW 
Ph.D., F.R.S. Edin., &c. Crown Svo, cloth extra, with 259 [ilustrat:ons, 736! ; 





TUNIS: the ‘teal and the People. By the Chevalier 
eloth extra, 3. 61 


DE HEsse-WartTeGe. With 23 Illustrations. Cro vn Svo, 








NEW VOLUMES of “The MAYFAIR LIBRARY.”—Post 8vo, cloth limp, 
2s 6d each. 
ANIMALS and their MASTERS. 
HELps. 
THEATRICAL ANECDOTES. By Jacob Larwood. 
WITCH STORIES. By E. Lynn Linton. 


VALENTINA: 


vols. crown 8vo, 


By Sir Arthur 





a Sketch. By Eleanor C. Price. 2 





KEPT in the DARK. By Anthony Peon.’ With 


a Frontispiece by J. EK. Millais, R.A. 2 vols. post 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. 


VAL STRANGE: a eae of the Primrose Way. By 
Davib CulrIsTIE Murray, Author of “ Joseph’s Coat,’’ &c. 3 vols. crown 8v0. 


REGIMENTAL LEGENDS. By J. S. Winter, Author 


ot ** Cavalry Life,’’ &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo, cloth extra. 





The GOLDEN SHAFT. By Charles Gibbon, Author 


ot “ Robin Gray,’”’ &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


GIDEON FLEYCE. ‘By Henry W. ial 3 vols. 


crown 8yo, psoas ately 


In MAREMMA. By Ouida. New and Cheaper 


Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s, Immediately, 


NEW VOLUMES of “ The PICCADILLY NOVELS,” 
Crown 8yvo, cloth extra, 3s 6d each. 
A GRAPE FROM a THORN. By James Payn. 
FRAU FROHMANN. By Anthony Trollope. 


GOD and the MAN. By Robert Buchanan, 
Illustrated by F. Barnard. 


The FLOWER ofthe FOREST. By Charles Gibbon, 
FOR CASH ONLY. By James Payn. 
PRINCE SARONI’S WIFE. By Julian Hawthorne. 


The "PRINCE of WALES’S GARDEN PARTY. 
$y Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL. 


COALS of FIRE. By D. Christie Murray. 
IVAN DE BIRON. By Sir Arthur ape. 


BELGRAVIA ANNUAL. With Stories by Walter 
3ESANT, JULIAN HawrHorne, F. W. Rosrnson, Dutron Cook, Justin H. 
McCarrtnuy, J. AkBUTHNOT WILSON, HENRY W. Lucy, JAMES Payn, and 
others, Demy 8vo, with Llustrations, 1s, 


. 


The GENTLEMAN’S ANNUAL. Containing 
Complete Novels by R. E. Francriion, the AutHor of “ Miss MoLiy,” Frep 
30YLE, and F. ABELL. Demy 8vo, Illuminated Cover, ls. 











KIT: a Momory. By James Seen: 3 vols. crown — 


8vo. [Immediately. 





The SERPENT PLAY: a Divine Pastoral. By 
THOMAS GorvDON Hake. Crown 8yo, cloth, 6s. 


SHORT SAYINGS of GREAT MEN. With 
Historical and Explanatory Notes. By Samuen A. Bent. Crown 8yo, cloth 
extra, red edges, 7s 6d. 





Price One Shilling, Illustrated. 


BELGRAVIA, for DECEMBER. 
CONTENTS. 
Au. Sorts anp Conpitions or Men. By Walter Besant, 
THE PHILISTINE TURNS. 
HEART AND SCIENCE. By Wilkie Col ins. 
Asovt YorksH re. By K. 8. and T. R. Macquoid. 
SANDIE MACPHERSON. By Robe rt mae hs anan. 
ART IN THE NU}SERY. Sutson, 
‘1 HE ADMIRAL’S WARD. al ler. 














Price One Shilling. 


The GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE, for DECEMBER. 
ConTENTS. 
Dust. Py Julian Hawthorne. 
Transits Or Venus. By Richard A. Proctor. 
SUG\R-FIELDS versus Laya-PLatns. By C. F. Gordon Cumming. 
ius Stony or L. E. L. By Perey Fitzgerald. 
D&EAMS AND THEIR FOLK-Lore. By T. F. Thiselton as M.A, 
$crence Notes. By W. Mattieu Williams, F.R.A.S 
TABLE-TALK. By Sylvanus Urban, 






CHATTO and WINDUS, Pies, Ws 
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Now ready, pearl 16mo, 


A POCKET: 
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NEW 


cloth, Eighteenpence. 


EDITION 
TESTAMENT, 


HE 


GIVING THE AUTHORISED AND REVISED VERSIONS SIDE BY SIDE. 


s d. 
Cloth, red edges ... seo sae ie aia ase ws 2 6 
Paste grain morocco, limp as a ae sou, AO 
Ditto, interleaved with writing paper cee ae sis ao 2 0 


— 1 


Turkey morocco, limp _... re ons vee ase 
Turkey morocco, circuit 
(And in 1 other Bindin; 8, at all Booksellers ) 
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Now ready, minion, crown 8vo. 


THE PARALLEL 


NEW TESTAMENT, 


GREEK AND ENGLISH. 


Giving the Authorised Version, the Revised Version, the Révised Greek Text, and the Readings displaced by the Revisera, in Four Parallel 
Columns; also space for MS. Notes. 


Cloth boards, red edges 
Turkey morocco as aa 


The Revised Version is the joint property of 


eas aie uae sia: SOAS 6 
L 6 0 
the Casendites “of Oxford and Cambridg. 





Now ready, in various Sizes and Bindings, at prices siaiapiaah from 6s upwards. 


THE OXFORD 


AUTHORISED AND REVISED VERSIONS OF THE 


BIBLE 


| FOR TEACHERS 


NEW TESTAMENT ARRANGED SIDE BY SIDE. 


In addition to all the Helps to the Study of the Bible, which have made these Editions so celebrated, the whole forming the most Compre- 
hensive Bible for Teachers yet issued. 


PEARL 16mo. 
(5} by. 33 by 1% inches.) 


s d. 
French morocco, gilt edges dus cue baie tis « 6 O 
Turkey morocco, limp ... ae ae be ws -- 10 6 


MINION, Crown 8vo. 
(7% by 5: by 2 inches.) 


s d. 
Paste grain morocco, limp ea oor “as ay i 2 OD 
Turkey morocco, limp... sic ise see toe oq 22 6 


(And in other Bindings, at all Booksellers.) 


“Will be of great service.’—Tue ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


“The notion of including in one volume all the helps that a clergy- 
man or teacher would be likely to want for the study of the Bible 
has never been realised before with the same success that you have 
attained in the ‘Oxford Bible for Teachers.’ ...... Should be in the 
hands of every teacher.’—THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. 


“Tt would be difficult to provide so much valuable information in 
80 convenient a form as is now comprised in the ‘Uxford Bible for 
Teachers.’ ’’—TuHe BrisHop or Lonpon, 


“Tt is difficult to conceive so much really useful as well as varied 
instruction contained in so small a space. Wherever I have inspected 
the Appendix, I have found it fully satisfactory and trustworthy. I 
heartily wish this most convenient edition all possible success.” —THE 


“ Waving by frequent use made myself acquainted with this edition 
of the Holy Scriptures, I have no hesitation in saying that it isa 
most valuable book, and that the explanatory matter collected in the 
various appendices cannot but prove ‘most helpful, both to teachers 
and learners, in acquiring a more accurate and extensive knowledge 
of the Word of God.’—Tue Bisuop or Licurtenp. 

* A most acceptable present to any who are engaged in teaching.” 
—Dean oF CANTERBURY, 

“4 most valuable book, and a very great boon to all Bible students.” 
—BIsiop oF BEDFORD. 

‘“T shall make frequent use of it.’—DEAN GouLBuRN. 

“T consider the ‘ Oxford Bible for Teachers’ to be simply the most 
valuable edition of the English Bible ever presented to the public.”’— 
Ven. ARCHDEACON REICHEL. 

“ These admirable Bibles must tend to extend the nn even of the 





Bisuor oF GLOUCESTER AND BrisTOL. 


Oxford Press.”’—Tue Ricut Hon. W. E. Giapsrone, M.P. 
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Extra feap. 8vo, cloth, price 4:. 


The GOSPEL of SAINT MARK in GOTHIC, | 


according to the Translation made by Wulfila in the Fourth Century. Eli ted, 
with a Grammatical Introduction and Glossarial Index, by the Rev. WALTER 
W. Sxeat, M.A., Elrington and Bosworth Professor of Anglo-Saxon in the 
- University of Cambridge. 

Small 4to, paper cover, priee 2a. 


ARISTOTLE'S PHYSICS, Book VII. A 


Trausecr pt of the Paris MS. 1859 collated with the Paris MSS, 1851 and 2633 | 
and a Manuscript in the Bodleian Library, with an Introductory Account of 
these Manuscripts by Ricuarp Suure, M.A., Senior Student and Tutor of 
Christ Church ; being Vol. I.—Part LiL. of the Classical Series of Anecdoty 
Oxoniens a. 

Crown 8-0, cloth, price 7s 61. 


UNIPLANAR KINEMATICS of SOLIDS 


and FLUIDS, with Applications to the Distribution and Flow of El-ctricity. 
By GEORGE M. Minc Hin, M.A., Professor of Applied Mathematics in the 
Royal Indian Engineering’ Colleze, Cooper’s Hill. 

Extra feap. 8vo, cloth, price 23 6. . 

Y eM | i Pal x 2 +d 

CORNEILLE’S HORACE. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 

Extra feap. 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 


7 rN I 1 ANT) t » 
A PRIMER of FRENCH LITERATURE. 
By GrorGe Sarntssury. Second Edition, with I dex. 

“* An extraordinary achievement in echolarsh: p.”’—Athenewn. 

** Notwithstanding the limited space Mr. Saintsbury allows himself, he has 
managed to character each writer acco:ding to his m:rit, and to the literature 
of the past has added a short sketch of that of tie present day. In th’s, as 
throughout the volume, Mr. Saintsbury may be sail, like Joubert, to have put 
a book into a page, a page into a phrase, and a phrase itto a word.’’—St. Jumes’s 
Gazette, 


| 
| offers abundant proof. It would not be easy to give too much pra‘se to the whole 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 103 6d. 


| iA SHORT HISTORY of FRENCH LITERA- 


TURE. By Gror@e SAInTSBURY. 

“Mr. Siintsbury’s proper ciara ter is well known as that of one of the most 
accomplished and thorough students of French literature to be f und in England 
Indead, it may be doubted f he has any equal for all-round grasp and knowledge 
of his subject, at once extynsive ani mi‘nute....../ And of this the present work 


| of tue first book on the literaturs of the Middle Ages. To say that it is by far 
| the best account of French mediwval literature in English would be a very 
| dubious and inadequate compliment... ..Unless we are mu-h mistaken, it is the 
| best account extaut.”—Pull Mall Gaz. ‘tle. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 10s 6d. 
N TITS BD) Vy’ ° ino ata 
ASPECTS of POETRY: being Lectures 
deliverel at Oxford. By Jouy CampbELL Suairp, LL.D., Professor of 
Poetry, Oxford. 

““ Whenever Professor Shairp speaks of Scottish poctry, whenever ho speaks of 
Wordsworth, most of all, perhaps, when he speaks of Scott, he stimulates and 
refreshes us; h3 expresses his ow. genuine appreciation in lan _— which is 
always pure and simple, and so:netimes forcible.”’—Westminster Review 


Second Edition, roya’ 8vo, cloth, price £1 11s 6d. 


TEXT - BOOK of BOTANY, MORPHO- 
LOGICAL and PHYSIOLOGICAL. By Jutius Sacus, Professor of Botany 
in the University of Wiirzburg. Edited, with an Appendix, by SYDNET H. 
Vines, M.A., D.Se., F.L.3., Fellow and Lecturer of Christ’s College, 


Cambridge. 
4to, cloth, price reduced to £1 53, 


A LATIN DICTIONARY, founded on 


Andrew,’ E!ition of Freund's ate Dictionary. By Cuartton T, Lewis, 
| Ph.D., and Cuares SHort, LL.L ‘ 
“* Must stperse ae ull its rivals for _ use.”’—Professor J. E. B. Mayor, in 
Notes and Queriz 
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